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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FEEDING OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


MARY E. SWEENY 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


‘‘Do your nursery school children always eat their food as they are 
doing today?” is one of the questions most frequently asked of the staff 
by visitors at the Merrill-Palmer School. The question was so often 
repeated that we began to wonder if the visitors were seeing an unusual 
procedure or just the thing which should be expected of normal, healthy 
children. The insistence of our guests on knowing how it was achieved 
forced us to stop theorizing and to analyze our results in terms of actual 
figures, taking into account the factors which influenced the procedure 
in the feeding of Merrill-Palmer nursery school children. 

To answer the question necessitated the initiation of a series of studies 
which involved the evaluation of the nursery school atmosphere, the 
standards of service, the appearance of the food, and the influence of the 
nursery school personnel,—factors that are all closely interrelated and that 
contribute definitely to the success of the feeding program. It is because 
of the daily observation of nursery school teachers, staff members, and 
students and the information secured through the studies now in progress 
that we feel justified in presenting a few of the most important principles 
in training children to like a variety of foods. It is reasonable to believe 
that establishing these likes at an early age may lay the foundation for 
life habits. 

One of the most important observations made is that the recognition 
of the pleasing qualities of food is not limited to the adult palate but that 
even a child of only a few years has the ability to recognize, appreciate, 
and enjoy really good, appetizing food. Consequently children cannot 
be expected to like the food served to them unless it fulfills all the requi- 
sites of the best standards. This is well illustrated by the fact that so 
many of the mothers of the Merrill-Palmer nursery school children have 
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requested the recipes of the food served at the school. For example, 
one mother sought the directions for making egg soufflé, because her 
three-year-old son said that he would eat eggs at home if she would ‘ ‘fix 
them like they did at school.” 

This raises the question as to whether or not it is possible to meet the 
accepted standards for protein, fat, and carbohydrate in feeding young 
children and still make their food as palatable as that of the “grown-up.” 
Every mother and thoughtful, trained teacher knows that cookbooks are 
written and recipes developed almost wholly in terms of adult require- 
ments. A large majority of these food combinations are not desirable 
for children from two to five years, because they depend for their palata- 
bility so largely upon spices, pepper, salts, and other highly flavored and 
stimulating condiments. To make these “usual” recipes conform to the 
principles of feeding which are being formulated at the Merrill-Palmer 
School was in itself a task of no mean significance. For each of the 
recipes used, seemingly interminable experimentation was necessary be- 
fore a satisfactory product could be obtained. Oatmeal cookies suffice 
as an illustration. The ordinary recipe calls for more fat and more 
sugar than is suitable for little children. When the fat was reduced the 
cookies were tough; when the sugar was reduced they were flat-tasting, 
and no fair-minded person could blame children for not wanting to eat 
them (and they did not). The number of times that this one recipe 
underwent experimentation before a product was secured which could be 
given to a child and the child truthfully told to “eat it, it is good,” seems 
almost incredible. 

Parents and vistors often ask, “How do you get your nursery school 
children to eat whole-wheat bread?” Children cannot be expected to 
like and eat the kind of whole-wheat bread available on some local mar- 
kets. At the opening of the Merrill-Palmer School even those who 
believed in nutrition whole-heartedly enough to practice its principles in 
their own living, found themselves unable to eat the whole-wheat bread 
that was available. The first step in teaching the children to prefer 
whole-wheat bread to any other kind was to have a product of superior 
flavor, character, and quality. This situation brought us face to face 
with the local baker. It was difficult to convince him that he could 
improve his special brand of bread, that he could attain better standards, 
and that if he would produce a superior product there would eventually 
be a sale for it. Three years elapsed before a satisfactory bread was 
secured. The question arose as to whether it was not wiser to do our own 
baking. From the viewpoint of the school the expense of the labor and 
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the materials of baking whole-wheat bread was out of proportion to the 
number of persons served. Furthermore, the parents of the children 
could not be urged to purchase the unpalatable whole-wheat bread on the 
market, and it was not desirable to insist on its use three times a day 
when we, ourselves, were unwilling to eat it. There is evidence that our 
effort in educating the baker was worth while, since the dietaries of the 
children for a seven-day period show that ninety per cent of our families 
are now giving their children only whole-wheat bread. From time to 
time analyses of the food and mineral content of the bread have been 
made and close cooperation maintained with the bakers who supply the 
school. There are, however, intervals when the standard is not main- 
tained, but such occasions become opportunities for some further educa- 
tion of the industry and serve as stimulus for a better product. 

The “job” of supplying properly balanced food to the children was 
not finished when satisfactory recipes had been developed through 
laboratory experiments. The smaller family recipe had to be adapted 
to proportions sufficient to serve seventy-five persons, and workers had 
to be trained to prepare and serve it in the amounts desired for young 
children. Constant vigilance had to be maintained in checking the 
weight of the portions served to the children, and it was desirable that 
it be done by assistants definitely familiar with the food requirements, 
the food habits, and the appetites of the children. It was fundamental 
also that the workers show patience, tact, and a firm belief in the neces- 
sity for the standardization of the portions served in order that undue 
delay in serving the meal might be prevented. 

In making an accurate estimation of the food value of the menus 
served, it was necessary to study the losses resulting from cooking, manip- 
ulation, and the adhering of food to equipment, in order that the find- 
ings might represent the actual weight in the finished product and not 
the value of the raw food. Studies extending over two years demonstrate 
that calculated food value may be misleading or perhaps hypothetical. 

Another significant observation has been that it is not wise to serve 
young children more food than it is reasonable to expect them to consume. 
It is peculiarly discouraging even to a hungry child to be confronted with 
a plate of food containing amounts out of all proportion to his require- 
ment. Such a procedure many times repeated defeats the appetite. It 
has been the policy here to encourage second servings of anything in the 
meal when a child is still hungry after eating the standardized portions. 

The same food is served to children of all ages, but the amounts are 
based on the food requirements of the different age groups, the taller, 
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heavier children of four and five being given considerably more than the 
two-year-olds. The following are typical portions for the children from 
one and one-half years to three: 


Buttered carrots and celery... 4 cup 


This combination has been consumed every time it has been served by 
one hundred per cent of the children who have been under the influence of 
the school for any length of time. The younger children supplement the 
amounts served with second helpings of sandwiches and milk, while the 
older children choose blanc-mange. 

There are factors other than food requirements which must be defi- 
nitely considered in planning the children’s midday meal. The cost of 
the food and labor involved in its preparation are equally important. It 
is obviously unfair to train a child to like and enjoy foods which his 
family cannot afford, and to cultivate standards that the average mother, 
doing all her own housework, has neither the time nor the energy to meet. 

There is little doubt among those dealing daily with little children that 
the pleasing appearance of the food itseli—the presence of color and the 
attractiveness of service—exerts a tremendous influence on their attitude 
toward all food. Records from both our nursery schools for four hundred 
school days furnish data on the amount of food served in each menu, 
the number of children present, the number eating all their food, the 
number having second servings as well as the kind of food chosen, and the 
number returning food and the kind of food returned. These records 
present a very interesting picture of the reactions of young children to 
food, since they afford an opportunity to study those foods which, no 
matter how they are combined and served, do not interest children, and 
the effect upon the group and upon particular children of introducing 
color into the menu. 

In order to verify some of the observations already made in regard to 
the effect of color, flavor, and consistency in food upon children, another 
study covering ninety school days was undertaken. During the period 
of this study the children mentioned color in ninety-five per cent of their 
references to the food served. The influence which the consistency of 
food has on the child’s attitude toward it may be illustrated by the fact 
that floating island is definitely chosen in preference to cream tapioca. No 
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matter how many times cream tapioca has been served or in what com- 
bination, a certain group of children have refused it. On the other hand, 
floating island is not only taken by every child in the school but often 
sixty per cent receive second servings. Each recipe uses the same 
amount of sugar, vanilla, egg and milk, but the tapioca so changes the 
consistency that even some of the youngest return it, though hungry. 

The need for variety in young children’s menus is an important factor 
often neglected in the planning of their dietary. By variety is meant 
not only serving different kinds of food, especially fruits and vegetables, 
but serving the same food in varied and attractive ways. Some home 
menus show the monotony to which children are subjected. Apparently 
a large quantity of one cereal is cooked and served continuously for 
breakfast and supper until it is all consumed, then a second one is pre- 
pared and served in like manner. The same practice is followed with 
stewed fruits. As a result of the régime, children frequently refuse to 
eat either cereal or cooked fruits, and thus present serious food problems. 
A varied menu may often alter the situation. Often merely as a result 
of introducing variety in the food of children reported for consultation as 
presenting food problems, the whole difficulty has disappeared. 

Children one and one-half to three years old prefer different food 
combinations from children three to five yearsold. Data available from 
the two nursery schools indicate this fact. The first of the two menus 
following is an illustration of a combination preferred by the younger 
children, while the second is chosen by the older group. 


Baked rice with tomato 
Buttered cabbage or carrots 
Lettuce sandwich 

Floating island or baked custard 


Creamed eggs on toast 
Buttered green beans 
Lettuce sandwich 
Milk 

Stewed apricots 


The fact that at the school the children help to serve their food adds 
much to their pleasure in eating it. The older group takes great pride 
in preparing for the midday meal by setting the table, placing the silver 
correctly, and participating as waiters. Comparatively little food is 
spilt, but when such an accident does occur it is treated as such and the 
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child proceeds willingly to get a bucket and a floor cloth and remedy the 
damage. That something very fundamental is being taught the children 
was evidenced by the story told by the mother of a three-year-old 
who, when a new maid was being trained in the home, reset the dinner 
table after the maid, arranging it in an orderly fashion and placing the 
napkins in their proper place and finally, when the meal was being served, 
took the tray from the maid and offered to show her how to wait on the 
table. Perhaps there are certain intangible values given to the children 
which are not easily recognized and of which we are not always cognizant. 

The observations reported in this paper constitute only the beginning 
of a series of studies of the problems involved in feeding young children. 
They indicate, however, some of the phases of the problem in which we 
are interested, and through the study of which we hope finally to make 
a contribution to the knowledge of the growth and development of 
children. 


GRADUATE WORK IN RELATED ART! 


MARION CLARK 
University of Chicago 


A stronger emphasis is now being placed on research than ever before, 
not only in the teaching departments and graduate schools of colleges and 
universities, but in the administrative bureaus of the city school systems, 
universities, and state departments of education. Society is demanding 
more specialized work in its various fields to help solve many of its 
pressing problems, and is calling upon the universities and colleges for 
students trained to carry on this type of work. 

From the point of view of the student, research is valuable because it 
teaches one how to collect the proper kind of material, how to organize 
and present clear and concise statements of facts, how to attack other 
pieces of research more easily, and prepare scientific reports in other 
branches of learning. It also brings with it the satisfaction of engaging 
in high intellectual work, and at the same time contributing to the exist- 
ing knowledge of mankind. By no means all college graduates are fitted 
for research work. It requires high intellectual ability, a discriminating 
mind, a passion for truth, and a sense of proportion. 

Various branches of home economics have served as fields of research, 
especially food chemistry, nutrition, experimental cookery, and to a 


1 Paper read before the Related Art Section at the annual! meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Minneapolis, June 28 to July 2, 1926. 
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lesser extent home economics education and textiles. As yet the field of 
related art has hardly been touched. 

The field of related art is vast in scope and difficult to limit, as it is so 
closely related to other subjects. Because the term related art was so 
loosely used and so frequently misunderstood, a committee was appointed 
in 1923 by the Related Art Section of the American Home Economics 
Association to ascertain what was meant by the term, and what the ob- 
jectives of courses in this field were. From the returns to questionnaires 
sent to teachers of related art throughout the country and to heads of 
home economics departments, related art was defined as ‘‘the application 
of the art principles to those problems of everyday life where beauty and 
utility are factors;” and the objectives of courses in related art as “the 
development of an appreciation of art and the ability to apply the art 
principles to everyday problems.”’ 

The objectives of research in related art can be approached from the 
standpoint of history, economics, sociology, or art, as related art is the 
meeting ground of these different subjects. In fact, one of the problems 
that confronts those who supervise research in related art is limiting the 
subject so that it will not encroach too far upon other fields. 

Any field of research usually has a certain kind of technique or method 
of research peculiar toit. The historical method of research, for example, 
has been described by Mr. Reeder in his book “How to Write a Thesis,’ 
as the method which traces, for a given period, the development of a 
given situation or situations. Another method is the descriptive one, 
used in theses on education, English, or art subjects. ‘In this, the at- 
tempt is made to describe a given situation so that it will be entirely 
intelligible.” An example is seen in such an economic study as “‘Distri- 
bution of Income in the United States in 1923,” or in the report on “The 
Legal Status of the Business Manager of Schools in the United States— 
1924.” The experimental method deals with experiments performed 
“according to correct experimental procedure to ascertain the effect or 
effects of a given factor or factors on another factor or factors.” 

Related art also should have its peculiar and definite methods of 
procedure. These should be based upon the fundamental principles 
underlying all research. They may, when necessary, combine the 
method or technique used in art with that of the field related to it in the 
subject chosen for investigation. 

The average student working toward a master’s degree knows little 


* How to Write a Thesis. By Ward G. Reeder. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1925. 
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of the correct methods to use in her research. As a result she loses much 
time striving to arrange her material and present the facts properly, 
while the person supervising the research gives a great deal of time to 
individual students that could otherwise be spent in writing or research 
work of her own. It would be of great value to the student as well as 
the instructor if such methods of technique for research and the writing 
of theses could be outlined by the Section on Related Art through a com- 
mittee on graduate study. This definite outline of procedure would 
not only save considerable time for students and teacher but would 
bring about a clearer understanding of the organization of the material 
and the standards to be maintained. In colleges and universities where 
a number of students are working toward their degrees, group conferences, 
meeting at regular intervals as the theses developed, would also be of 
great value; they would give each student an opportunity of presenting 
her material and discussing its significance in relation to the other sub- 
jects, would develop a broader view of the extent and possibilities for 
research in the field, and would keep the student from becoming so 
engrossed in her own line of study as to lose sight of the other phases of 
the subject. 

Although the selection of the subject should rest with the student, a 
certain amount of individual supervisory work by the instructor is of 
course required for all students working toward degrees. Sometimes the 
subject which first attracts her is too difficult for the student to under- 
take. For example, it may require ability to handle statistics or scientific 
data which she does not possess. In this case the supervisor should urge 
her to select something better suited to her capacity. The student also 
needs help in limiting the subject so that definite results can be obtained 
in the short amount of time allotted for the work. 

Frequently, theses become buried in the colleges and universities in 
which they were written. In order to make the subjects of theses in 
related art more accessible, would it not be possible for a committee on 
graduate study to compile an annual or biennial list of the subjects on 
which work has been or is being done by candidates for the master’s 
degree at the various colleges and send it to teachers who supervise such 
study, so that they may know what phases of the field are being covered 
and also prevent an overlapping of subjects? It might further prove of 
value to have the instructors who direct the work of theses send to such 
a committee, from time to time, suggestions for problems which occur 
to them as suitable for research work. 

The field for research in related art is so broad that a survey on the 
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content of courses in this field in normal schools, colleges, or universities 
would be of especial value. What courses are best suited for graduate 
study and what material should be included in these? To what extent 
should courses be standardized? What methods of teaching should be 
discontinued and what advocated? These are but a few of the educa- 
tional problems in which research could be carried out. 

The subject of interior decoration offers many interesting problems. 
Mr. James Ford, executive director of Better Homes in America, gives 
several suggestions for study, as “Handicraft in the Home,” and “Satis- 
factory Built-In Equipment,” “Curtains and Draperies,” and states 
that “it is difficult to get workable budget material on family mainte- 
nance, on furniture budgets, and the ratio of the cost of furniture to the 
cost of the house.” Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse of the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics has written of the need of accurately worked-out 
budgets for people of small incomes and has suggested a ‘“‘compilation of 
the critical annotated bibliography; a review of standards both of the 
quantity and the quality of furniture which has been advocated by store 
service departments and by writers, and a review of actual furniture in 
terms of quantity and of quality used by families of various compositions 
with various incomes.” 

In the field of costume design, possible subjects for theses are “The 
origin and development of some of the great fashion houses in Paris, their 
ideals, standards, and influence on modern dress;”’ ‘““The development of 
costume designing in America during the first twenty years of the twenti- 
eth century;” “The effect of the great war on the designing of costumes;” 
“To what extent the sudden and rapid changes in fashions affect the 
family;” “The apportioning of the income to meet the demands of mod- 
ern dress.” 

Historic costume is a practically unlimited field for research. Most of 
the material available to students is either written in a foreign language, 
or is so vague and general in its description that very little of definite 
information can be obtained. Practically none of the books have pat- 
terns of the garments described. This in itself is a field for research. 
The direct influence on costume of the religious, social, political, and 
economic conditions in each country have not been traced. The evolu- 
tion of such accessories as gloves or veils over certain periods of time 
might suggest another subject. 

History of furniture offers also a vast field for research. Such subjects 
as the following would be worth studying: The working out of color 
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charts, showing the color schemes used in interior decorations during 
different periods; the tracing of different methods used in curtaining 
windows over a definite period of time; the evolution of animal, floral, 
or bird forms in fabrics in certain countries; the reasons for the distinctive 
types of furniture and decorations developed in different countries. 

There is no doubt that related art offers unlimited possibilities for 
research to those who have interest and a desire to delve into its vast 
store of material and bring to light, for the service of mankind, some 
hidden facts. The amount of time spent in research along any of its 
branches, whether it be history of costume, history of furniture, interior 
decoration, or costume design will more than repay the student, not only 
from the standpoint of the knowledge gained but also by the satisfaction 
of achieving a certain goal in intellectual study and making a slight con- 
tribution to the store of knowledge in this field. The training will also 
better equip the student for teaching, for new opportunities in research, 
or in the home, where the enjoyment gained from such a study will be of 
lasting value. 


THE MOTHER’S PART IN TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS 


MRS. CORA LANNING HEMBRE 
Baker, Montana 


Home economics as taught in our best schools today is so thorough 
and far-reaching that a mother may well feel that everything pertaining 
to the subject has been included. She cooperates with the school when- 
ever possible by faithfully trying out the new labor-saving devices, by 
rearranging the budget, the daily schedule of work or the furniture, as 
the case may be, and even by occasionally discarding, at the suggestion 
of her daughter, a dear heirloom simply because it does not fit in with the 
general color scheme of the living room. She reads the latest home 
journals and wants to know exactly what courses are offered in the par- 
ticular school which her daughter attends. 

She soon finds that the subject of homemaking is now making rapid 
advances. It pleases her to learn that such vital subjects as home man- 
agement, the family budget, schedules of work, psychology and child 
study, and the economic and social aspects of the home are finding their 
place even in the high school. Is it not in connection with the teaching 
of these courses which pertain to right living that the mother is most 
directly concerned? Is there not here a place for and a real need of her 
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help? Her experience as homemaker and mother have peculiarly fitted 
her to help the daughter to become a good homemaker and mother. 
For, after all, the main reason for teaching home economics in schools, 
at home, or anywhere, is that the future mothers may become better 
homemakers, and good homes continue to bring forth good citizens. The 
combined effort of mother and teacher is really of national importance. 
It is possible to have a well-planned, beautiful, orderly, and well-kept 
house desirably located and economically operated under sanitary, 
healthful living conditions on a regular budget plan and still not have it 
a home. As Edgar Guest says: ‘‘It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house to 
make it home.” In the same way, home economics training, however 
efficient, may sometimes fail to establish home ideals. We should not 
expect everything of our schools. It is well for mothers to feel their 
responsibility in passing on to their daughters some of home ideals gained 
from their “heap o’ living.” 

In order to fix the habits of right living and foster the ideals of home 
life in the minds of our future homemakers, there is, then, a great need 
for home training at home. Most mothers realize that the great pitfalls 
of married life—intemperance, social evil, divorce, and various other 
family ills—have their roots in selfishness and irresponsibility. True 
happiness cannot come to our daughters without a right outlook upon life 
and we must help them acquire a feeling of responsibility and service. 
Much has been written about what we must avoid for our children, but 
how about the constructive side of the matter, the ways and means of 
helping our daughters to become what we want them to be? For this 
we will talk often and earnestly about the real happiness we find in life; 
we will emphasize the lovely and beautiful in our homes; we will praise 
where praise is due and encourage all attempts of the girl at homemaking. 
We will keep clearly in mind the three positions which our daughters 
must be qualified to take, those of homemaker, wife, and mother. 

Every girl may at some time be a homemaker, whether for herself or 
for others. In this day when preparation is required for all successful 
endeavor, how can a mother trust to luck that her daughter by 
impromptu methods will be successful in the tasks on which her happiness 
may depend? She will, rather, encourage all early attempts from the 
baby’s “I help oo, mother,” to the age when definite household duties 
can be assigned. She will teach the child to do things about the home 
so that before she is out of her teens, the girl will have had a thorough 
course in the essentials of homemaking, child care, and infant feeding, 
with the example of the mother to make the ideals real. 
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Another thing that the girl should be made to realize is that a home- 
maker is a very busy individual who must practice self-control so that 
she shall not make of herself either a martyr or a nervous wreck, who 
must decide which of a thousand home duties are the most important 
and urgent, who must keep the home machinery running smoothly, and 
who must understand that the happiness of each individual in her home 
depends in a large measure upon her management and upon her vision 
of what she wishes the home to be. 

Since a father’s share in the responsibility of the home is equal to the 
mother’s in importance, the daughter must be taught to expect the same 
high ideals of the man she intends to marry that she herself has—the 
single standard of morals, good health, virtue, honesty, industry, and all 
the other qualities that are of real worth, including unselfishness and a 
desire to serve others. Mothers will wish to discuss freely with their 
daughters these things that make for permanent happiness and com- 
panionship. The selection of the father of her children should be of 
infinitely more importance to every girl than the choosing of many of the 
paltry things to which we often give much of our time. When the girl’s 
life mate is chosen, the mother’s duty is to encourage her daughter to be 
loyal, happy, and content, to avoid faultfinding and criticism, to make 
the best of whatever comes. 

For a girl to look upon marriage as a way out of present work or 
responsibility is only to deceive herself. The homemaker must shoulder 
her half of the family work and responsibility. A woman is far happier 
working than living in comparative idleness, ease, and luxury. We 
would not teach our daughters to avoid responsibility but how to find 
time and strength for the worth-while things. 

Young people sometimes say that they cannot afford to marry. This 
makes it most desirable for mother and daughter to understand budgeting 
and actually plan out together how the family income shall be used. In 
this way the girl, when she eventually considers marriage, will know how 
to limit her desires and needs to meet her husband’s income. If she has 
been taught contentment and the ability to manage with what she has, 
one of the chief causes of divorce—unsatisfactory family finances—may 
be eliminated. 

A mother must be on her guard against keeping the bond between her- 
self and her daughter too close and claiming of the latter’s affection 
anything that would lessen the bond between the girl and her husband. 

The third position of importance to every girl is motherhood. We 
would have our daughters know what motherhood means because all 
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women are better for the knowledge. Good health, personal hygiene, 
and pre-natal care are subjects with which girls should become familiar 
in the home. 

Regardless of the fact that many qualities go to make up a happy 
home, the one outstanding element for happiness in any home is children. 
All too often girls today hear that babies are nuisances, tiresome re- 
sponsibilities which keep mothers at home, interfere with pleasure, and 
demand an endless amount of care and patience. To dispel such false 
ideas we must stress the fact that to their parents babies are a continual 
source of comfort, companionship, and pleasure far in excess of any effort 
or care expended upon them, and that the parents’ real feeling for their 
children is shown by their willingness to give their lives for them. The 
natural instinct expressed by every girl with her dolls should be fostered 
and encouraged, never ridiculed. 

The young mother who has already made the acquaintance of infants 
or who learned at home to love and care for a baby sister or brother is 
fortunate indeed. The high schools which teach infant feeding and child 
care have taken a step in the right direction. Mothers must make sure 
that their daughters have such training before they become mothers. 
We must not leave them to learn for themselves after the infant arrives 
and they are weak and perhaps doubtful of results. Every young 
woman should feel that she knows just what she should do for a baby, 
whether or not she will need that knowledge. We cannot afford to 
experiment when a human life depends upon it. The consideration 
of these and many other vital subjects will link a mother and daughter 
more closely together by giving them common interests. 

If these things are so vital in homemaking, is there not a need for such 
teaching as mothers can best give and can we not by thought and study 
do our part a little more thoroughly? If the writer were to teach home 
economics again she would like above all else to emphasize the subjects 
relating to right living and she would want every girl to find inspiration 
in the beautiful lines from her mother’s Book of Inspiration: ‘ ‘Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
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A STUDY OF THE VALUE OF NUTRITION INSTRUCTION IN 
A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


MARIETTA EICHELBERGER 
Nutrition Service, American National Red Cross, St. Louis, Missouri 


Instruction in nutrition as an integral part of the school curriculum 
is a recognized means of correcting malnutrition in school children and of 
educating the future citizens in its prevention. Much work of this kind is 
now being done, but thus far few data are available to show its practical 
or lasting nature. The study here reported was accordingly undertaken 
by the Nutrition Service of the Midwestern Branch of the American 
National Red Cross as a step toward supplying this lack. Though the 
statistics obtained may not be completely accurate, they are believed to 
be fairly representative. 

More specifically stated, the purposes of this study were: first, to 
determine the effect of nutrition instruction on the reduction of under- 
weight among the school children; second, to compare the results of the 
school nutrition program on children from families of different levels of 
income; and, third, to compare the results of an intensive three-year 
nutrition program conducted for three or six months of each year with 
those of a program carried out over a period of six months of one year 
only. 

The study was made among 1773 children in the elementary schools of 
Moberly, Missouri, including 6 public schools, 2 parochial schools, and 1 
negro school. The work was under the direction of a trained nutritionist. 
The teachers made and recorded all weighings of the children, exerting 
every effort to carry out the instructions of the nutritionist. The 
physicians in the city assumed responsibility for the physical examination 
of all children. Estimates of underweight were based on the Baldwin- 
Wood table. In no cases were children falling in the so-called mal- 
nourished group placed in classes by themselves. However, visits were 
paid to the homes of such children and every effort made to enlist the 
interest of the mothers in correcting this condition through the removal 
of physical defects, proper food selection, and the establishing of good 
health habits. 

In addition to directing the study, the nutritionist spent a half-hour 
period every week in each school room concerned, teaching the children 
nutrition and its relation to health. This course was planned in relation 
to the other courses of study in the school system, so that teachers could 
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easily cooperate by correlating their other work with the nutrition in- 
struction, and thus keep the nutrition and health idea before the children 
for the five days of the week instead of merely for the day of the nutri- 
tionist’s visit. 

The effect of the nutrition instruction is shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Effect of nutrition instruction on underweight among 1773 school children 


BEFORE NUTRITION AFTER NUTRITION 
CLASSIFICATION OF EN INSTRUCTION INSTRUCTION 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
15 per cent or more underweight............... 140 8 58 3 
10 to 15 per cent underweight................. 249 14 M4 6 
7 to 10 per cent underweight.................. 163 9 113 6 
Less than 7 per cent underweight.............. 1224 70 1488 85 


A study was next made of underweight among the children in three 
schools located in communities of different income levels. The data 
obtained, shown in table 2, confirmed the findings of other workers that 
malnutrition is not entirely the result of poverty. In all three schools 
the prevalence of underweight was approximately the same at the begin- 
ning of the nutrition instruction; if anything the percentage was a bit 
higher among the children in the community with the highest income 
level than among the others. However, when it is a question of the gains 
in weight following the nutrition instruction, better results were always 
obtained with children from families of better financial condition. No 
doubt this was because the mothers in such families were willing to co- 
operate by attending the classes for adults in which proper food selection 
and general health habits were stressed as well as because they could 
more easily provide adequate food for the children. 


TABLE 2 
Underweight among school children in communities of different income levels 


CHILDREN 10 PER CENT AND | CHILDREN 7 TO 10 PER CENT 


MORE UNDERWEIGHT UNDERWEIGHT 
NUMBER OF 
INCOME LEVEL IN COMMUNITY pa Atbeginning| Atclose | Atbeginning| At close 


Num-| Per | Num-| Per |Num-; Per | Num-| Per 
cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 


12) 4 
16 | 20 8} 15| 6 
16; 30; 10; 24 8; 15] 5 


School A—Excellent.......... 280 
School B—Fairly good........ 250 
School C—Poor.............. 300 
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The records from all three schools showed a close similarity in the aver- 
age monthly gain per child. Thus in school A we find an average gain 
of 0.69 pound per month, in school B 0.65 pound, and in school C 0.64 
pound. Each of these figures is 18 per cent higher than the average gain 
estimated by Baldwin and Wood. In view of this and also of the fact 
that many of the children had not previously gained even normally, it 
seems logical to assume that part of their increase in weight was due to 
the instruction in nutrition. It therefore seemed desirable to try to test 
this point as far as the available facts would permit. No school had car- 
ried a nutrition program for more than three years. <A parochial school 
was the only one in which it had not been carried for more than one 
year. The best that could be done, therefore, was to compare the 
records from this school (designated School L) with those from another 
parochial school (School S) in which nutrition instruction had been car- 
ried on for three years, as is done in table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Comparison of underweight in schools in which nutrition instruction had been given for one and 
Sor three years 
YEARS CHILDREN 10 PER CENT OR MORE CHILDREN 7 To 10 PER CENT 
or TOTAL UNDERWEIGHT UNDERWEIGHT 
scmooL | ‘rion | oF At beginni At close At i At close 
INSTRUC |CHILDREN beginning beginning 
—_ Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number |Per cent 
L 1 121 50 41 14 11 12 9 19 15 
S 3 237 51 22 13 55 28 12 10 4 


Often when nutrition work is introduced into the school system, the 
school board and the private organizations interested feel that one year 
is long enough to carry the program. This comparison clearly indicates 
that while one year of nutrition instruction produces marked reduction 
in the prevalence of underwieght, the effects of three years are more than 
proportionately better. Less well-controlled data from other schools 
point to the same conclusion, namely, that if nutrition instruction is 
to result in habits fixed in the child for life, it must, like arithmetic or 
spelling, be made a constant part of the school curriculum. 


EDITORIAL 


The Annual Meeting, Asheville, June 20 to 24. By the time this 
reaches members of the American Home Economics Association, most 
of them will have made their decision about going to Asheville. The 
preliminary program, on page 347, is calculated to bring grief to those 
who must stay away and rejoicing to those who are planning to attend, 
and to send the doubtful back to their April Bulletin for information as 
to hotels, railroad rates, and motor routes. 

General sessions promise valuable mental pabulum in mentally nutri- 
tious combinations. Section meetings indicate groups keen and active 
on their special jobs. The business sessions of the Association and the 
Council seem likely to maintain their reputation for liveliness and accom- 
plishment. No especially important policies are up for consideration, 
but the reports of officers and committees will contain enough real 
issues to provide wholesome differences of opinion. Such exchange of 
ideas is promoted by the rule of the Association that allows all members 
to join in discussions at council meetings, though of course only duly 
accredited councilors may vote. 

Since we go to southern territory there can be no question as to hospi- 
tality and provision for our enjoyment. Tempting rumors whisper of 
surprises which the state associations in our hostess region have in store. 
One need only read their recent news notes in the JouRNAL to learn how 
actively they are at work to make the meeting a success in every way, 
and what large delegations they plan to send. 


North Carolina. Home economists are fortunate in that this year’s 
annual meeting takes place not only in a region famous for scenic beauty 
but in a state whose natural resources, recent progress, and future possi- 
bilities are in many ways exceptional. 

The upward slope of North Carolina from the Atlantic at the east to 
the mountains which separate it from Tennessee on the west divides it 
into four areas of different physiographical and economic conditions. 
First comes the tidewater region, long famous for its forests of long-leaf 
pine, and the products that gave the state its sobriquet of “tar heel.” 
Next is the coastal plain with its rich crops of tobacco and cotton and 
its market gardens. Behind that lies the Piedmont plateau, the great 
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industrial region of the state, where the rapidly-growing manufactures 
of textiles, wood, and tobacco are making it the industrial center of the 
new South without detracting from the utilization of its possibilities in 
agriculture and forestry. And finally comes the mountain region of the 
Carolina highlands, lying between the Blue Ridge and the long chain of 
mountains known by various names, Iron, Smoky, and Unaka, a region 
which, if not so well adapted to agriculture, is rich in forest resources and 
perhaps richer yet in water power and in possibilities as a national play- 
ground. 

Few states have made greater progress during the last generation, 
either economically or socially. Readers of the “Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page” catch at least a glimpse of the vision of North Caro- 
lina’s future which has inspired some of her citizens. The changes that 
have come about in twenty-five years were well summed up in the article, 
“North Carolina’s Dreams Come True,” which French Strothers con- 
tributed to World’s Work for November, 1924. He says: 


North Carolina is one of the oldest states in the Union. Twenty years ago 
it was one of the poorest. Today, with practically no immigration from other 
states, with only the increase in population that comes from its excess of births 
over deaths, it finds itself one of the richest states, progressing rapidly in 
every desirable instrument of civilized life—a community of contented, in- 
dustrious citizens, with beautiful and modern homes, thriving farms and fac- 
tories, hotels in every small city that cannot be excelled anywhere, highways 
that make travel and commerce comfortable and expeditious, schools that are 
good and daily growing better, a public health department that has brought 
its death rate to the lowest in the country, and, best of all, a people of one 
mind upon the great issues of life, inspired by a common ideal, informed with 
a common purpose, heartened by their success in the pursuit of a great vision, 
and confidently pressing forward to further achievements. 


The battle is not completely won. Agricultural development is only 
in its beginnings, and is still hampered in many ways—by the system of 
tenant-farming, by lack of transportation facilities in many sections, by 
the lack of cooperative enterprise among the farmers. The resources of 
the forests are not yet adequately protected or utilized and the oppor- 
tunity of the tidewater region to become one of the great fishery centers 
of the country is hardly even recognized. Though illiteracy is decreas- 
ing rapidly, it still presents a problem. A similar one is presented in the 
sparsely-settled mountain regions where, as in most such regions, isola- 
tion and in-breeding have developed a sense of individualism and distrust 
of strange ideas and persons. It is a question how long this can continue 
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in face of the ever-advancing schools and the contacts which must in- 
evitably be made as water-power projects push farther and farther into 
the hills and as the development of the tourist business brings state-built 
roads into regions that up to now were protected by their inaccessibility. 

It will give an added interest to the Asheville meeting to realize that 
it is held in a place where significant economic and social changes are 
in process. 


The Textile Fellowship. The holder of the fellowship of the Tex- 
tile Section for 1926-27 is Margaret Furry, who took the degree of bache- 
lor of science at Iowa State College in 1921. Miss Furry is now working 
at that college, where in addition to her graduate study for the master’s 
degree in chemistry she is teaching the laboratory work in segue 
textile chemistry courses. 

The terms of the fellowship require that the holder shall conduct 
research under the direction of the standardization committee of the 
Section, the members of which are Rachel Edgar, Iowa State College, 
chairman; Nora Iddings, University of Chicago; Professor Ethel Phelps, 
University of Minnesota; Professor O. Settles, Iowa State College; and 
Elizabeth Weirick, director of the technical laboratories of Sears, Roe- 
buck, and Company, Chicago. 

Miss Furry has chosen as her research problem the standardization and 
analysis of cotton bed sheetings. She is analyzing approximately a 
hundred different brands of cotton bed sheetings as to construction, color, 
width, thickness, weight, length of fiber, thread count, fabric balance, 
yarn count and diameter, yarn twist, yarn crimp, degree of gloss, breaking 
strength, bursting strength, abrasion resistance, water extract, shrinkage, 
and ash. For comparison Miss Furry is also analyzing unbleached cot- 
ton sheeting, mercerized cotton sheeting, twill weave cotton sheeting, 
colored cotton sheeting, a napped cotton blanket, cotton shirting, 
bleached and unbleached linen sheeting, twill weave linen sheeting, a 
plain weave ramie fabric, a cellulose acetate fabric, a viscose fabric, silk 
sheeting, and a wool blanket. She is to present a report of her work at 
the Asheville meeting in June. 


The Observations of Marco Polo. Curiosities or novelties of 
everyday life and manners are likely to be found in any book of travel 
in unknown parts, and make such literature a happy hunting ground for 
the inquisitive home economist. That individual will find “The Travels 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian” no exception to the rule and will be grateful 
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that this classic has again been made easily available in English in the 
version noted on page 337. An admirable feature of this edition is the 
introduction which summarizes the main circumstances of the life of this 
thirteenth century Venetian merchant, and his twenty-five year wander- 
ings in all parts of Asia from Acre to Japan, including his residence at the 
Chinese court of the Tartar sovereign Kublai Khan, and the official 
missions which he performed for this rich and mighty emperor of all 
Asia. 

Many of us have had the impression that Messer Marco was a sort of 
thirteenth century Baron Miinchhausen, whose chronicle, though doubt- 
less a source of credulous wonder to his ignorant contemporaries, was 
hardly to be taken seriously by our enlightened age. We had vaguely 
supposed that many of our traditional ideas about oriental manners and 
customs were traceable to him but that all this was likely to prove misin- 
information when more accurate and less imaginative observers should 
check up his statements. The opposite now appears to be the case. 
Marco’s contemporaries enjoyed reading him but could not believe 
all he told. Modern explorers in the fastnesses of Central Asia confirm 
rather than refute many facts doubted by his earlier readers, as do also 
Chinese records recently brought to the attention of western students, 
while later discoveries have made commonplace many things that for- 
merly seemed too marvelous to be true. 

A good illustration of how time has changed our ideas is the descrip- 
tions of “The black stones dug in Cathay used for fuel,” and the para- 
graph on bathing which follows it warns us how dangerous it is to 
generalize about progress on the basis of European culture only. 


Throughout this province there is found a sort of black stone, which they 
dig out of the mountains, where it runs in veins. When lighted, it burns like 
charcoal, and retains the fire much better than wood; insomuch that it may be 
preserved during the night, and in the morning be found still burning. These 
stones do not flame, excepting a little when first lighted, but during their 
ignition give out a considerable heat. 

It is true there is no scarcity of wood in the country, but the multitude of 
inhabitants in so immense, and their stoves and baths, which they are con- 
tinually heating, so numerous, that the quantity could not supply the 
demand. There is no person who does not frequent a warm bath at least 
three times in the week, and during the winter daily, if it is in their power. 
Every man of rank or wealth has one in his house for his own use; and the stock 
of wood must soon prove inadequate to such consumption; whereas these 
Stones may be had in the greatest abundance, and at a cheap rate. 
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We naturally expect to hear of natives in Central Asia making their 
wine from milk, for are we not imitating koumiss and yogurt and the 
rest? But it is a little surprising to find one of our recent practices thus 
anticipated by the invincible Tartar army: 


They make provision also of milk, thickened and dried to the state of a 
paste, which is prepared in the following manner. They boil the milk, and 
skimming off the rich or creamy part as it rises to the top, put it into a separate 
vessel as butter; for so long as that remains in the milk, it will not become hard. 
The latter is then exposed to the sun until it dries. Upon going on service 
they carry with them about ten pounds for each man, and of this, half a pound 
is put, every morning, into a leathern bottle, with as much water as is thought 
necessary. By their motion in riding, the contents are violently shaken, and a 
thin porridge is produced, upon which they make their dinner. 


An observation made in connection with the twelve-day journey 
across the Pamir Plateau, that “roof of the world”’ still visited only by the 
intrepid traveller, will strike a responsive chord in those who try to 
adjust cooking directions to high altitudes, though they may question 
his explanation: 


So great is the height of the mountains, that no birds are to be seen near 
their summits; and however extraordinary it may be thought, it was affirmed, 
that from the keenness of the air, fires when lighted do not give the same heat 
as in lower situations, nor produce the same effect in cooking food. 


The country club would probably be ranked among our most dis- 
tinctly modern innovations, yet see what Messer Marco writes in a 
description of a beautiful lake to which the inhabitants of the ‘Celestial 
City” of Kin-sen (modern Hang Chow) were wont to resort: 


Near the central part are two islands, upon each of which stands a superb 
building, with an incredible number of apartments and separate pavilions. 
When the inhabitants of the city have occasion to celebrate a wedding, or to 
give a sumptuous entertainment, they resort to one of these islands, where they 
find ready for their purpose every article that can be required, such as vessels, 
napkins, table linen, and the like, which are provided and kept there at the 
common expense of the citizens, by whom also the buildings were erected. 
It may happen that at one time there are a hundred parties assembled there, 
at wedding or other feasts, all of whom, notwithstanding, are accommodated 
with separate rooms or pavilions, so judiciously arranged that they do not 
interfere with each other. 
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The variety of practical information picked up by this merchant 
traveller is amazing. There are descriptions of costly silks and jewels, 
of luxurious palaces and crowded market places, of curious foods and 
plants and animals, of yet more curious social customs, of paper inoney 
and sanitary regulations, and all this gathered in Asia nearly six hundred 
years ago! Despite the formlessness and repetition of the narrative 
(Marco dictated it to a scribe to pass the time while they were fellow- 
captives of the Genoese after a Venetian naval defeat in 1298) one reads 
on and on, not only because the adventure and the descriptions so often 
stir the imagination like the “Arabian Nights,” but from sheer curiosity 
to see what subject will bob up next, and for which of our cherished 
modern improvements he will give a medieval, oriental counterpart. 


Questionnaires on Child Development and Parental Education. 
Thanks are hereby tendered to the members of the American Home 
Economics Association who are so generously cooperating in the survey 
which Miss Richardson is making by means of questionnaires on child 
development and parental education. Nearly a thousand of these were 
sent in March to the heads of home economics departments in colleges 
and normal schools, leaders of extension, state and city supervisors of 
home economics. Up to May 1 about 275 had come back to the Wash- 
ington ofiice, including some from forty-seven states, Alaska, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The information gained from the replies is to be used as a basis for a 
series of articles in the JoURNAL on methods, material, and helpful develop- 
ments in this field. The more complete the returns the more valuable 
the information, hence Miss Richardson urges that all questionnaires 
still out be filled in and returned at one. 


Home Economics at the National Education Association. 
Home economics meetings have been arranged for July 6 and 7 in Seattle 
by a local committee of which Effie L. Raitt is chairman. The advance 
program includes papers by Cora Winchell, Adelaide Bayor, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Calvin, and Essie L. Elliott; round table discussions on home 
projects, tests and measurements, and school lunches; and an exhibit of 
illustrative teaching material. Previous to the evening pageant of 
children on July 6, the Washington Home Economics Association is 
planning a dinner for the home economics group. 


OPEN FORUM 


A Need for the Standardization of Pattern Sizes.! This study 
was undertaken as a result of experience in the use of commerical patterns 
in the teaching of clothing. Different makes of patterns show wide 
variation, making it impossible to use the average pattern without testing 
and making some alterations. The variation in seam allowance, variety 
of guides, difference in general measurements, directions, and markings, 
and the fact that some patterns give no illustration of the garment all 
tend to make the use of commercial patterns difficult for the inexperi- 
enced person. Women in the home, teachers of textiles and clothing, 
manufacturers of ready-to-wear garments, and dress-form companies who 
work out their pattern sizes from commercial patterns would all profit by 
standardization, and garment manufacturers would be more careful in 
marking the sizes of garments. 

A plain one-piece dress pattern and a dress of a type as similar as 
possible to that of the pattern were chosen for the experiment. Fifty- 
seven patterns in sizes 32 to 42 and 104 dresses in the same sizes were 
measured. 

The results show that the measurements sometimes printed on the 
outside of patterns frequently do not correspond to the actual measure- 
ments; that sizes of the same designation do not measure the same in all 
makes of patterns; that as patterns increase in size, the increase in the 
various measurements is far from regular, even among patterns of the 
same make; and that the relative proportions of the various measure- 
ments vary both in different sizes of the same make of pattern and in 
patterns of the same size and different makes. Thus it was found that 
the difference in bust measures as printed on patterns and as actually 
measured varied from 1} to 8} inches. In patterns designated by the 
same size number, differences in hip and bust measures ranged from 1 to 
6 inches. A regular increase in all measurements is usually indicated 
by the figures printed on patterns, but actual measurement showed 
variations, frequently of several inches. Measurements of width of back 
and of chest of a pattern were often the same, but sometimes the back 


1 This study was made in 1925. See JourNat or Home Economics, March, 1926, fora 
somewhat similar study by Ruth Clayton and Ethel Phelps. 
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was narrower, sometimes wider than the chest. In many instances the 
bust measurement was greater than the hip measurement—a striking 
example of carelessness on the part of the pattern makers. 

Only two of the makes of patterns studied were even fairly uniform as 
to all measurements. In this connection statements made by the manu- 
facturers are of interest. Some pattern companies say that all or nearly 
all measurements increase uniformly with the size of the pattern; others 
say that they do not; while one says specifically that patterns measuring 
42 inches bust or more, and patterns designed especially for the very 
large or the very slender hip figures do not increase uniformly. One 
pattern company gave as a source of its basic standards for pattern sizes 
the makers of ready-to-wear garments. 

The lack of uniformity in measurements brought out by this study 
would justify the complaints made of commercial patterns by the home 
woman, and the necessity of making certain corrections before any com- 
mercial pattern can be used. It also partly accounts for the many gar- 
ments spoiled by inexperienced workers. All of the above conclusions 
indicate a very definite need for the standardization of pattern sizes. 

As great variation was found in the measurements of ready-to-wear 
garments as in patterns. 

The measurements of garments indicated a lack of uniformity in both 
the same size dress in different makes and in different sizes of the same 
make. Great variation was found between bust and hip measurements 
of the different makes of garments. In some, one was larger than the 
other, and in others they were the same. 

Letters from manufacturers of ready-to-wear garments indicate two 
general methods of obtaining the basic sizes for garments. One is to 
model garments on persons of what they consider standard or average 
measurement for each size, and use these as basic patterns for the ready- 
to-wear garments. The other method is to use forms made especially 
for this purpose. One garment manufacturer said that these so-called 
standardized forms are obtained by measuring hundreds of women of a 
certain height and weight. These are good methods for determining 
pattern sizes, but the actual measuring of garments shows that they were 
not closely followed. Apparently neither pattern companies nor garment 
makers follow a uniform standard for measurements. 

In view of these findings and the fact that garments are not always 
marked correctly as to size, it is easy to understand why women find it 
difficult to be fitted in ready-made clothing. 

The following suggestions might improve commercial patterns and 
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reduce to the minimum the time of cutting and putting together of 
garments. 

1. That a standard for measurements be carefully worked out by a 
given method. This probably would necessitate careful, accurate meas- 
urements of hundreds of women. 

2. That there be uniformity in given sizes of different makes of pat- 
terns, so that a woman who uses commercial patterns may know what 
to expect when she buys a certain size. For example, if she buys size 
36 it should not be necessary to make it smaller in some kinds of patterns 
and larger in others. If this size were the same in all makes of patterns, 
she would know just what alterations were necessary for the individual 
figure. Also the inexperienced women who assume that size 36 is size 
36 in any make of pattern might be spared the spoiling of good material. 

3. That the increase from size to size in the same make of pattern be 
uniform. A person knowing size 36 should be able to anticipate fairly 
accurately the measurements of size 38 in the same make of pattern. 

4. That all patterns have a uniform seam allowance. 

5. That the simplicity and accuracy of both cutting and construction 
guides be stressed. 

6. That the same system of symbols be used by all companies. 

7. That an illustration of the garment be put on the outside of each 
pattern. 

Mary AtLice Dunn, 
KATHERINE TAYLOR CRANOR, 
Towa State College. 


New York Home Bureaus Try New Plan of Fair Exhibits. If 
the crowds who came to see and stayed to study and ask questions are 
any evidence of the success of the home bureau exhibits at the 1926 
New York State Fair those in charge were well rewarded for their efforts. 
The scheme of the exhibits was a new one tried for the first time in the 
state at this fair. It was generally agreed that the booths gave an 
attractive, interesting, and accurate representation of the work of the 
home bureaus and that the plan was worth following again in succeeding 
years. 

In planning for the fair the main projects undertaken throughout the 
state were listed and one of these was assigned to each county expecting to 
exhibit. Where a county had done an outstanding piece of work in any 
one project an attempt was made to allot that project to the county for 
its booth. Each of the ten county home bureaus exhibiting took one of 
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the following projects: organization, community activities, civics, nutri- 
tion, food preservation, clothing, health, kitchen equipment, child train- 
ing, and convenient kitchens. Thus the group gave a panoramic view 
of the state home bureau program and because an entire booth was 
devoted to each project an educational and interesting display was 
possible. 

A description of the child training booth, which was awarded first 
prize, will give an idea of the way some of the booths were worked out. 
The. back of the booth was decorated to resemble the wall of a child’s 
room with a large window and low window seat, curtained and cushioned 
in cheerful cretonne. On either side of the window was simple built-in 
furniture, drawers and shelves for toys on one side and open closets for 
clothes on the other. These were painted a soft brown color with a blue 
trim. All were low enough to be reached by the short arms of a young 
child, making it easy for him to get and put away his belongings for 
himself. A low frieze of playing children decorated the wall above the 
built-in furniture and a child-size cot and set of table and chairs com- 
pleted the room furnishings. In and about the toy shelves were grouped 
various types of toys and play equipment, each type labelled clearly to 
show why it was recommended. On the little clothes rod and on top of 
the closet was shown simple, inexpensive, and appropriate clothing for 
little children Books suitable for children took up one side of the booth 
and on the other were books and pamphlets on child care and training 
for parents. 

Other booths were developed about the other projects in a similar man- 
ner. Thus the convenient kitchen booth naturally became a well-ar- 
ranged farm kitchen properly equipped to save steps and lighten work. 
The kitchen equipment exhibit was an array of carefully selected tools 
and utensils so fascinating to housewives that it was hard to obey the 
**Do not handle”’ signs. 

Organization, a difficult subject to treat in an interesting manner, was 
so well handled that the organization booth was awarded third prize. 
A large map of the state showing the counties having organized home 
bureaus was balanced by a chart of the home bureau organization. 
Money bags represented the dollars invested and tiny model houses, the 
better homes resulting. 

Community activities also were graphically shown by the use of models. 
The feature of this booth was a model of one of the county school houses 
to which a library and community house had been added. The model 
showed the natural setting of the school house and included a natural 
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amphitheater in a maple grove at the back which had been transformed 
into an out-of-door theater at little expense. 

The food preservation exhibit was a Winter Garden with row on row 
of canned fruits, vegetables and meats arranged in a pattern to make 
diagonal stripes of color. A summer garden plot formed the base of this 
exhibit and placards explained the canning methods used. 

Each booth provided food for thought and told enough of a story to 
give definite suggestions to the people who saw it. Plain neutral colored 
backgrounds, short and clearly printed placards and uncrowded arrange- 
ment played their part but the allotment of one project to a county was 
a large element in the success of the exhibits. 

GERTRUDE MATHEWSON, 
New York State College of Home Economics. 


Vegetables for the Family Larder. Pennsylvania farm house- 
wives have found the canning and storage project one of the most useful 
on the home economics extension program. In it vegetable gardening 
specialists cooperate with the home economics extension representatives 
and county agents. 

Before the gardens are planned the home economics worker makes out 
a list which will provide the family of the cooperator with enough vege- 
tables to eat during the growing season and to can and store for use dur- 
ing the non-productive months. That every person needs daily two vege- 
tables other than potatoes is the basis of this “budget.”’ With this in mind 
a list of vegetables to be used, for example, greens, raw tomatoes and other 
varieties, is recommended, and the amounts of each to be canned and 
stored per person for the seven gardenless months are given. The vari- 
ous vegetables are also rated according to food value. 

The vegetable garden specialists then plan the garden, allotting enough 
space for the different varieties of vegetables to meet the needs of the entire 
family. When possible, a site bordering on a state highway is selected 
so that none of the demonstrational value of the garden will be lost. 

Two field meetings are held during the year, one in June for the spring 
crops and another in September for the fall crops. Insect and disease 
control and cultural and storage problems are discussed at these 
meetings. 

In addition to the points already mentioned, the project attempts to 
improve existing gardens, to provide an arrangement which will lead 
to convenient and efficient operation and management, to increase the 
number and variety of vegetables grown, to encourage the use of suces- 
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sion plantings, and to give well-balanced meals throughout the entire 
year. 
MapceE T. Bocart, 
Home Economics Extension Service, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


An Ellen H. Richards Fellow Speaks. It was my good fortune to 
hold the Ellen H. Richards fellowship in 1925-26. While one always 
appreciates financial aid during a year of study which is likely to be a 
lean year in so far as money is concerned, one appreciates much more the 
confidence thus expressed by the American Home Economics Association. 
One feels commissioned to carry on work worthy of this organization and 
of the pioneer home economist, Ellen H. Richards. Again and again I 
had pondered this statement made by Mrs. Richards: ““Home economics 
stands for the ideal home life today unhampered by the traditions of the 
past.” I found myself inquiring, ‘What is the ideal home life today and 
what are the hampering traditions?” 

In an attempt to answer these questions at least in part I spent last 
year in study. Needless to say, the questions were not answered in so 
short a time. Iam still pursuing that particular line of inquiry. While 
no static standard can or should be set up, the functions of the home in 
the chaotic social order in which the present-day home finds itself need 
to be somewhat more definitely stated than they have been heretofore. 

The Ellen H. Richards fellows can be of real help in defining and at- 
taining “the ideal home life today unhampered by the traditions of the 
past.” Home economists have so loyally supported the various under- 
takings sponsored by the American Home Association that there can be 
no doubt that they need only hear the call ‘‘Shoulders to the wheel for 
the Ellen H. Richards Fellowship” to rally once again for the advance- 


ment of the interest of home economics. 
Lita BANE, 


University of Wisconsin. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Chemistry. By Cartotta C. GREER and 
J. Cora Bennett. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1925 and 1926, pp. 776; appendix 
78. $1.80. 

An illustrated elementary chemistry for 
boys and girls, with material presented to 
give a psychological approach through the 
children’s actual interests and at the same 
time to teach the basic principles of chemis- 
try; with suggestive questions and laboratory 
experiments to accompany each chapter; 
and with supplementary information and 
problems in an appendix. 
Chemisiry and the Home. By Harrison E. 

Howe and Francis M. Turner, Jr. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1927, pp. 355. $1.50. 

A popular compilation of chemical facts 
described by the editor of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry and the technical 
editor of the Chemical Catalog Company and 
arranged according to their household appli- 
cations; well indexed and easy of reference 
for those unfamiliar with technical terms or 
laboratory processes. 


King-Clark Foods Test. By Fiorence B. 
Kinc and F. Crarx. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1926, pp. 7. $1.00 per package 
of 25. 

A set of questions intended to measure 
knowledge and ability in the essentials of a 
course in foods or cooking, for pupils in 
grades 6 to 12; prepared by members of the 
faculty at Indiana University, one from the 
home economics department and one from 
the school of education; accompanied by a 
class record blank and a manual of directions 
and key, the manual including an introduc- 
tory discussion of the purpose of such tests 


and the authors’ answers to the criticisms 
sometimes made against them. 


Some Adminstrative Problems of the High 
School Cafeteria. By WILLARD STANLEY 
Forp. New York City: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1922, pp. 147. $1.50. 

A detailed study of the historical develop- 
ment and space requirements, equipment, 
management, and educational value of cafe- 
terias in 121 high schools in 89 cities scattered 
throughout the United States. A valuable 
reference book for school administrators and 
classes in institution economics. 


Restaurant Management. Principles and 
Practice. By J. O. Dant. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1927, pp. 318. 
$4.00. 

A handbook by a prominent writer and 
editor in the hotel, restaurant, and club 
field, who is himself familiar with practical 
conditions in this country and Europe, and 
who has here brought together ideas gathered 
in visiting hundreds of food-serving estab- 
lishments and from conversations with their 
managers; the whole arranged under such 
general topics as selection of location, choice 
of equipment, food purchase, making of 
menus, cost accounting. Freely illustrated 
and supplied with apposite quotations from 
authorities on the various topics. Likely 
to become a standard reference book in its 
field. 


Psychology of the Kindergarten Child. By 
L. A. PECHSTEIN and FRANCES JENKINS. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927, 
pp. 281. $2.00. 

A presentation of the subject which begins 
with its historical development and leads by 
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way of a discussion of modern concepts of the 
child as a child and as a pupil, to the applica- 
tions of psychology in the handling of the 
kindergarten-primary child; intended prin- 
cipally as a text book in teacher-training 
classes, especially those which attempt to 
unify the work of kindergarten and primary 
grades, but interesting also to parents and 
child-study groups. 


Pre-School Child Study Programs. By Har- 
D. Meyer. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina, 
Extension Division, 1927, pp. 84. 50 
cents. 

A bulletin prepared in response to a 
demand from parents and others for guidance 
in the study of the needs of children; presents 
twenty study outlines which indicate the 
scope of the subject, practical ways of 
attacking the problem, and sources of infor- 
mation; together with various supplemental 
aids to group or individual study. 


Pastimes for Sick Children and Rainy Day 
Occupations for Those Who are Well. Com- 
piled by Mary STEEET WaITTEN and Hope 
Wauitten. Preface by Henry Dwicat 
CHaptn. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1926, pp. 93. $1.25. 
Directions for using all sorts of simple 

devices to amuse a sick or housed child, 

with an introductory statement in which Dr. 

Chapin emphasizes the psychological and 

therapeutic importance of suitable enter- 

tainment for such youngsters. 


Health Supervision and Medical Inspection 
of Schools. By Tuomas D. Woop and 
Grant Rowett. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1927, pp. 637. 
$7.50 net. 

A handbook by two well-known authorities 
intended to meet the recognized need for a 
practical, comprehensive reference book on 
health supervision in schools, with material 
chosen to promote a “program of health 
service in which school, home, and com- 
munity unite;” includes the history of the 
movement and of pertinent legislation, the 
organization and administration of a health 
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program (including health supervision of 
teachers), methods of meeting specific condi- 
tions, and discussions of such special topics 
as health education and publicity, the super- 
vision of the preschool child and the health 
of the child in industry. 


Angela Merici and Her Teaching Idea. 
By Sister M. Monica. With an intro- 
duction by Most Reverend J. F. Rects 
CANEVIN, Titular Archbishop of Pelusium. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 429. $5.00. 

Mother Philippine Duchesne. By Mar- 
yory Erskine. With an introduction by 
Most Reverend Jonn J. GLENNON, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1926, 
pp. 400. $4.00. 

In these two books the life and educa- 
tional ideas of two women highly revered 
by the Roman Catholic church for their 
work with girls are described by devout 
Catholics. 

Angela Merici (1474-1540) whose home 
was on Lake Garda, early showed herseif a 
devout mystic but without inclination to the 
monastic life. Instead, as the result of a vi- 
sion, she felt herself called to develop a teach- 
ing idea for girls outside of convent walls 
and became the founder of the Company of 
St. Ursula, an organization for teaching 
teachers which at its foundation represented 
a “reactionary reform against the pagan 
ideals imported through the Humanists into 
the education of girls,” which embodied 
certain pedagogic ideas not unlike those of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century re- 
formers, and which is still an important 
Catholic organization for teacher-training. 
An interesting feature of this life of Saint 
Angela, who was canonized in 1807, is its 
intimate picture of everyday life in a small 
Lombard town during a brilliant period of 
Italian history. 

In contrast to it is the setting of the work 
of Mother Philippine Duchesne, a native of 
Grenoble and a member of the Order of the 
Visitation of St. Mary, who in 1818 braved 
the hardships of life in the Mississippi 
Valley and coming to St. Louis via New 
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Orleans, opened the first school for girls in 
that pioneer region and established the 
Society of the Sacred Heart in the New 
World. The account of pioneer life in 
Missouri which can be gleaned from the 
volume adds to its general interest. 


Teachers’ Manual to Social Arithmetic. Book 
One. By FRANK M. McMorry and C. 
BEVERLY Benson. Prepared with the 
collaboration of the authors by Epwin H. 
Reever. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927, pp. 46. 40 cents. 

A pamphlet intended to accompany the 
volume noted in the JouRNAL oF Home 

Economics for September, 1926 (page 553). 


Instructional Units in Woodfinishing. By 
R. A. McGee and Artuur G. Brown. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1927, pp. 128. $1.60. 
A textbook by two members of the faculty 

at the Stout Institute in which the prin- 
ciples involved in wood finishing are pre- 
sented in accordance with modern educational 
method. The basic processes are arranged 
in instructional units, with routing orders, 
supplementary information, selected refer- 
ences, illustrations, and a color chart. In- 
tended primarily for use in industrial art 
classes, but useful also in interior decoration 
and care and repair of house furnishings and 
equipment. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. By 
Joun Gioac. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1927, pp. 111. $1.00. 

A contribution to the popular Today and 
Tomorrow Series in which the author 
develops the idea that craftsmanship and 
machine production are not necessarily 
antagonistic, but that the element of crafts- 
manship is appearing in certain types of 
machine production and should be further 
encouraged; also that a grave social danger 
from the rapid decline of the older craftsman- 
ship and from the great subdivision of labor 
in modern methods of production lies in the 
possibility that should world war or other 
widespread social catastrophe stop industrial 
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production for even a few years, its re- 
establishment would have to be accomplished 
with little or no guidance from past experi- 
ence because there would be no individuals 
who knew all the processes or their interre- 
lationships. 


A Method for Creative Design. By ADOLFO 
Best-MavuGcarp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926, pp. 181. $2.50 net. 

A suggestive book by an artist whose ex- 
perience in archeological drawing led him to 
the discovery that all primitive and popular 
design is based on seven fundamental lines 
or motifs, and that by experimenting with 
these lines and their combinations any per- 
son, young or old, can easily learn to create 
designs and thus find a ready means to esthe- 
tic self-expression through graphic art. 


Winterwise. By ZEPpHINE HumpHREY. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1927, 
pp. 242. $2.50. 

A volume by the author of “Mountain 
Verities” (see JouRNAL oF Home Economics 
for March 1924, page 142) which, if it does 
not deal so immediately with household 
matters as did the earlier book, nevertheless 
gives the home economist food for profitable 
thought in its pleasant philosophizing on 
such topics as hospitality and leisure to 
invite one’s soul; especially recommended to 
lovers of cats. 


Towards the Open. By Henry CHESTER 
Tracy. With an introduction by JuLIAN 
Huxtey. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1927, pp. 257. $3.50. 


Social Problems of the Family. By ERNEST 
R. Groves. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1927, pp. 314. $2.50. 


Travels of Marco Polo (the Venetian). Re- 
vised from Marsden’s translation and 
edited with introduction by MANUEL 
Komrorr. New York: Boni and Liver- 
right, 1926, pp. 370. $3.50. 

(See page 326.) 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Levine, H., and Smith, A. H. Growth ex- 
periments on diets rich in fat. J. Biol. 
Chem. 72, 223-238 (1927). 

Data are reported indicating that growth 
at a normal rate from 30 to 180 ¢ a. in 
body weight can be induced in rats on a 
ration practically free from preformed carbo- 
hydrate and containing as much as 86 per 
cent of the total calories in the form of fat, 
provided the protein, salt, and vitamin re- 
quirements of the animals are satisfied. It 
was also demonstrated that such a diet is as 
efficient for growth as a supposedly better 
balanced ration in which 39 per cent of the 
total calories was furnished by carbohydrate 
and 47 per cent by fat. The livers of the 
rats on the high fat ration showed no fat 
droplets in microscopic examination. The 
fat utilization as determined by fecal fatty 
material averaged from 98 to 99 per cent. 


Okey, R., and Boyden, R. E. Studies of 
the metabolism of women. III. Varia- 
tions in the lipid content of blood in rela- 
tion to the menstrual cycle. J. Biol. 
Chem. 72, 261-281 (1927). 

Continuing the investigation previously 
noted (J. Home Econ. 19, 98, 1927) the 
authors have determined the lipid content of 
over 200 before-breakfast blood samples 
covering 26 monthly cycles in 16 women, two 
of whom were on weighed and constant diets 
and the others on ordinary college boarding 
house diet. The most striking cyclic change 
taking place was in the blood cholesterol 
which almost invariably fell during or within 
a few days of the menstrual period and rose 
to higher than average level either just 
before or shortly after the fall. This was not 
accompanied consistently by a similar rise 
and fall in blood fatty acid or lecithin, the 
latter tending to remain quite constant. 
Decreased levels of blood cholesterol were 
also noted with slight respiratory infections. 


Hart, E. B., Elvehjem, C. A., Waddell, J., 
and Herrin, R. C. Iron in nutrition. 


IV. Nutritional anemia on whole milk 
diets and its correction with the ash of 
certain plants and animal tissues or with 
soluble iron salts. J. Biol. Chem. 72, 
299-320 (1927). 

In a previous paper of the series it was 
reported that nutritional anemia in rabbits 
brought about by a whole milk diet could 
not be cured by the addition of iron oxide 
alone but could be by iron oxide plus fresh 
cabbage or a cold 95 per cent alcoholic extract 
of desiccated cabbage or corn meal. Since 
these extracts were practically free from iron 
it was concluded that they contained an 
organic nucleus essential for hemoglobin 
formation. Later it was found that lettuce 
had an equally favorable effect and in the 
present paper data are reported showing 
that the ash obtained by heating lettuce or 
cabbage in an electric muffle at from 650- 
750°C. for from 20 to 30 minutes is also 
effective in the cure of anemia. Further- 
more the ash of an alcoholic extract of 
cabbage, which is practically free from iron, 
was effective in the presence of iron oxide. 
As the outcome of this work the authors are 
now of the opinion that the deficiency in 
milk leading to nutritional anemia is of 
inorganic rather than of organic nature. 

Impure soluble ferrous sulfate was much 
more effective in the cure of nutritional 
anemia than specially purified samples, sug- 
gesting the possibility that the favorable 
effects reported by certain investigators for 
soluble versus insoluble iron compounds 
may be due to the presence in the former of 
unknown factors. 


Goldblatt, H., and Moritz, A. R. The 
effect of heat and oxidation on the nutritive 
value of a protein. J. Biol. Chem. 72, 
321-326 (1927). 

Growth records are reported for male 
and female rats matched as to litter, size, 
etc., on supposedly complete diets differing 
only in the source of casein which was fed 
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unheated to one series and previously 
heated in the air to 110° and 130°C. as is the 
custom in some laboratories to destroy 
vitamins A and D, to the other series. 
There were no differences in the growth 
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record of the animals in the two groups 
attributable to any deterioration in the 
nutritive value of the casein resulting from 
the heat treatment. 

S. L. S. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Mathias, Margaret. Fostering the child’s 
desire to draw. Am. Childhood 12, 17-19 
(1927). 

A suitable medium for a child’s natural 
expression through drawing should allow 
large work and speedy results and provide 
bright color. Suitable materials are show- 
card paint or the less expensive wall paint 
in about seven colors, large sheets of un- 
printed newspaper, an easel, large and round 
water-color wash brushes, one for-each 
color. No guidance as to subject matter or 
technic is advisable, but good habits in 
regard to use of materials should be estab- 
lished. 


Simkhovitch, Mary K. A child belongs to 
himself. Am. Childhuod 12, 5-6 (1927). 
Both home and school should work 

together to give the child opportunity for 
developing himself. Family life based on 
paternal authority has passed as women 
have been drawn into industry and achieved 
economic independence. Successful family 
life now depends upon the intelligent and 
cooperative efforts of both parents. The 
cooperation of such a family with the school 
and the coordination of home and school 
with the child’s recreational life will assure 
the spiritual freedom of the child. 


Cozens, Frederick W. Status of the problem 
of the relation of physical to mental 
ability. Am. Phys. Educ. Rev. 32, 147-155 
(1927). 

A review of the literature and an extensive 
bibliography of the subject, with these con- 
clusions in regard to children of elementary 
school age: 1. The better the physical de- 
velopment of the child, the more able he is 
in school work. 2. The general level of 
physical ability of children who rate high 
on intelligence tests is distinctly superior to 


that of children who rate low. 3. There 
seems to be a direct relationship between 
ability in physical tests and promotion or 
scholastic results. In data from college 
students no correlation was found between 
physical ability as measured by “big muscle”’ 
tests and mental ability as measured by 
group or individual tests. 


Parrish, Ruth L. Training the appetite. 
Children 2, 37-39 (1927). 
Sound discussion of proper food habits 
and menus for children. 


Gries, John M. Homes equipped for chil- 
dren. Child Welfare Mag. 21, 359-361 
(1927). 

A plea that equipment of suitable size and 
quality be provided for the children’s use 
in the home and the home grounds. 


Cabot, Ella L. Children’s religious ques- 
tions. Child Welfare Mag. 21, 367-370 
(1927). 

Interest in religion usually appears during 
the imaginative age, 3 to 6, when it must be 
guided and not crushed; between 7 and 
11 scepticism appears, which should be met 
with clear interpretations; adolescence, 12 
to 14, is often a time of valuable religious 
emotion, followed by a lull in interest; at 
about 16 there is renewed interest, char- 
acterized often by a desire for work and 
self-sacrifice. The parent must be ready 
to build upon interests as they appear. 


Cope, Evelyn D. Ownership and the pre- 
school child. Child Welfare Mag. 21, 
393-395 (1927). 

One of a series of talks for preschool 
parents, in which ownership is shown to 
help in building character and in establish- 
ing good social behavior. 
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The teaching of child training and care as 
a part of the home economics program. 
High School Teacher 3, 107-110 (1927). 
Brief descriptions of typical courses now 

offered in this field by the Highland Park 

(Michigan) Nursery School, a laboratory for 

the local high school, the continuation school 

at Binghamton, New York, and the Masten 

Park High School, Buffalo, New York. 


Cohen, Samuel Adams. Helping the mal- 
nourished child to help himself. Hosp. 
Soc. Service 15, 248-250 (1927). 
Malnutrition, except when caused by 

physical defects, results largely from im- 

proper home training, and is extremely diffi- 

cult for the physician to treat. Excellent 
results were obtained in the Convalescent 

Home for Hebrew Children by interesting 

the children in improving their condition 

and by teaching them habits of self-help 
and self-control. 


Stadtmuller, Ellen S. The preschool drive. 
Hosp. Soc. Service 15, 255-258 (1927). 
Results obtained from the campaign 

undertaken for the past three years in 
California to give every entering school 
child a physical examination some months 
before school entrance show the value of 
cooperation between school, medical, nurs- 
ing, and lay people, and of wide publicity 
to insure the examination of all the children. 
There were found to be 260 defects for 
every 100 children examined, these being 
largely of teeth and tonsils. Less than 20 
per cent of the children had been vaccinated 
against smallpox. It is felt that only by 
concentrating upon the health of the pre- 
school child and by repeated physical 
examinations from early babyhood can the 
physical defects of school children be cut 
down. 


Richardson, Frank H. The nervous child. 
Nail-biting. Hygeia 5, 185-186 (1927). 
Nail-biting differs from thumb-sucking in 

that it does not persist from a natural habit, 

but is in itself a symptom of nervous tension 
or emotional stress. Its correction depends 
upon removing the example set by any 
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addicted adults among the child’s acquaint- 
ance, and upon curing the nervous condi- 
tion. A desire on the part of the child to 
break the habit must be established and 
may be stimulated by admiration of the 
hands of some one he likes, by the desire 
to imitate, by pride in his own appearance. 
Manicuring and praise for his efforts will 
help to build the new habit. Restraint and 
treatment with bitter solutions only remind 
the child of the bad habit and are valueless 
unless real desire to break the habit has been 
established. 


Andrus, Ruth. Family relationships and 
organization of thehome. J. Am. Assocn. 
Univ. Women 20, 85 (1927). 

The first session of Vassar’s summer 
institute of euthenics, centering in family 
relationships and the family as an economic 
unit, is briefly discussed and plans for the 
1927 session are outlined. 


Baruch, Dorothy W. A cooperative nursery 
play school. J.Am. Assocn. Univ. Women 
20, 86-88 (1927). 

Report of an interesting small nursery 
school organized by a group of Los Angeles 
mothers. 


Hansl, Eva v. B. The child has invaded the 
college campus. J. Am. Assocn. Univ. 
Women 20, 82-84 (1927). 

A brief review of the gradual changes in 
the point of view in regard to women’s edu- 
cation, the recognition of her special 
interests, and a plea for inclusion of such sub- 
jects as child study and family relationships 
in the curriculum of the liberal arts college. 


Bellinger, C. H. Inadequate childhood 
training, a factor in mental disease 
Psychiat. Quart. 1, 96-107 (1927). 

As a result of studies of mental disease 
of the functional type we may formulate 
such fairly well defined personality types as 
the psychopathic, schezoid, and syntoid. 
These personality defects result from faulty 
family situations which prevented the pa- 
tients from meeting the demands of society 
upon them. Case studies illustrative of 
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such situations are given in substantiation of 
the author’s belief that better home training 
and protection of children from persons 
already conditioned anti-socially would do 
much to prevent mental disease. 


Kimmins, G. W. Changes in children’s 
taste: infancy to adolescence. Rev. In- 
tern. de l’Enfant 3, 100-108 (1927). 
The importance of the period between 

two and five years in the child’s develop- 

ment is emphasized. At three years there 
is a transference of the interest in teddy 
bears to one in the invisible friend, a de- 
velopment of the sense of humor and play 
of words; at six fairy stories hold greatest 
interest; at eight stories of animals, riddles, 
and humor; at ten there is much interest in 
good literature, a critical attitude toward 
those in authority, and a developing team 
spirit. Rapid physical without correspond- 
ing mental growth takes place from 11} to 

14 years, with language extravagance and 

poor discrimination in literature and humor. 

From 14 to 18 reversion to normal physical 

and mental growth occurs with differentia- 

tion of interests. Girls show preference 
for love stories, boys for tales of adventure. 


Judd, Charles H. Early emotions and 
early reactions as related to mature 
character. School & Soc. 25, 355-360 
(1927). 

There is apparent conflict between the 
tenet of modern psychology that the many 
traits of personality are determined in 
preschool years and the common idea that 
the development of character and mental 
life is dependent on the slow process of 
education. The two ideas can be reconciled, 
however, by analysis of the relation of 
infant and later emotions to mature char- 
acter. Thus it can be shown that “the 
contributions of early experience to mature 
life are largest in those connections in which 
primitive reactions encounter no corrective 
influences;” that “impressions issue in sig- 
nificant reactions during periods in which 
the pupil is in school as well as during pre- 
school periods;” that “many of the most 
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significant attitudes which the individual 
must cultivate if he is to be fully adjusted 
to his social environment can be attained 
only through training which is given in the 
later periods of school life;” that this leads 
to “a clearer recognition of certain aspects 
of education which do not classify under the 
heading ‘school subjects’ but are among the 
most important items in the curriculum;” 
and finally that “the highest form of 
reaction to a situation is one which is 
not of the primitive direct type at all, but 
is of the indirect type called self-control. 
Such higher reactions belong to mature 


experience.”’ 


Notson, E. B. Reading distance and some 
of its implications. School & Soc. 25, 
353-354 (1927). 

The common recommendation that 
children when reading should hold their 
books about fourteen inches from their 
eyes is not based on their practice. An in- 
vestigation of actual practice showed that 
the distance increased gradually with the 
child’s age, first grade children holding their 
readers 8.2 inches from their eyes, fourth 
grade 10.4 inches, eighth grade 13 inches, 
and university students 13.8 inches. This 
might be expected as a result of growth. 
The near point of vision also gradually 
recedes with age, from an average of 2.76 
inches at ten years to 39.37 inches at sixty 
years, the common farsightedness of age. 
Ability to read was not considered in de- 
termining reading distance, nor was varia- 
tion in type size. The hygienic distance 
for children’s reading remains to be deter- 
mined by further investigation. 


Regensburg, Jeannette. Making the most 
of your child’s intelligence. Survey 57, 
802-804 (1927). 

Parents should investigate their children’s 
natural abilities, special aptitudes, interests, 
and ambitions, and then give them the 
opportunity to go ahead with a feeling of 
responsibility for their own success and 
knowledge of the parents’ confidence. 

H. R. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Appel, William D. Further report on light 
fastness tests. Am. Dyesiuff Reptr. 15, 
857 (1926). 

The Committee on Light Fastness reported 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists, December 3, 1926, a series of tests now 
in progress at the Bureau of Standards 
comprising 1,047 distinct dyeings. The 
samples were arranged in a series of racks, 
some in a vertical position facing south, 
some in a vertical position facing north, 
and some at an angle of 45° from the hori- 
zontal facing south. All but a part of the 
latter were covered with glass. Some of 
the samples were exposed only when the 
sun was shining, others were exposed con- 
tinuously rain or shine, day and night under 
conditions closely simulating those of cur- 
tains hung in south and north windows. 
The ordinary visual evaluation of fading 
was used and the samples were rated by 
comparison with a standard. Samples were 
also exposed to the violet carbon arc. A 
classification of dyes by fastness will be 
prepared when the experiments are com- 
pleted.—A. E. H. 

Sharks find their way into textile mills. Am. 
Silk J. 46, 64 (1927). 

Untanned leather of sharks, known as 
shagreen, has been used for centuries for 
pocket books, small book covers, and sword 
handles. More general use of the material 
has not been feasible because no means was 
known for removing the hard outer surface 
or armor of the shark hide without damag- 
ing the leather fiber beneath. This outer 
surface consists of adamantine placoid plates 
of calcareous substance harder than car- 
borundum which lie upon a soft, pliable 
inner armor; underneath the latter and 
united and interlaced with it are the fibers 
of the leather-forming substance. 

The discovery of a process which divests 
the hide entirely of its hard, outer coat of 


armor now allows the production of a 
leather adaptable to many purposes. It is 
very fine grained and pliable, yet retains 
its original strength. It has made its 
appearance in the shoe trade, its natural 
qualities making it proof against scuffing 
and scratching. 

Government tests have proved that the 
tensile strength of shark leather is from 4,030 
to 7,890 pounds per square inch, as com- 
pared with 2,000 to 3,000 pounds for ordi- 
nary animal leather. Straps and cords of 
shark leather are considered far superior 
to other leathers for mill use—M. C. 

A color that eats into fabric. Chemtcals 27, 

29 (1927). 

A chemist of the British Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration, Ltd., is seeking patent rights on a 
new process of dyeing in which the dye 
first forms a film on the surface of the ma- 
terial and then eats its way into the mate- 
rial and dyes it. While its chief use 
will be on fabrics, it yields excellent 
results with paper, straw, leather, cork, 
rubber, silk, rayon, cotton, pottery, wool, 
and celluloid. 

A large deep vessel is filled with cold water, 
on the surface of which a few drops of first 
one dye and then another are allowed to 
fall. These do not mix with the water or 
with each other and may be arranged in 
any design desired. The substance to be 
dyed is then lowered into the water. The 
pattern formed on it depends both on the 
arrangement of the dyes in the surface film 
and on the movement given to the material 
as it passes through. The effect may be 
varied from a slightly wavy pattern to the 
most intricate and batik-like effects. It 
is expected that the dyes for use in this 
process will be on the market in the near 
future —M. C. 


Mossis, Leslie Ewart. Mildew in cotton 
goods antiseptics and the growth of 
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mould fungi on sizing and finishing 

material. J. Text. Inst. 18, T99, (1927). 

A paper reporting extensive research and 
summarized by the author as “a preliminary 
account of the progress of research directed 
towards the prevention of ‘mildew growth in 
manufactured cotton goods by the use of anti- 
septics. . . .. The properties of an anti- 
septic that are essential to its satisfactory 
use in sizing and finishing are pointed out, 
the chief of these being lack of color, smell, 
danger to the operative, or of action upon 
the size, cloth, or machinery. The litera- 
ture is reviewed briefly, and attention is 
drawn to the success attained in the control 
of fungi in other spheres—agriculture, wood 
preservation, and the rubber industry. A 
number of substances have been tested for 
toxicity to moulds (usually eight species), 
isolated from mildewed cotton goods, and 
growing on flour or starch agars. The rela- 
tive efficiencies of the antiseptics are finally 
determined by comparison with phenol 
(carbolic acid) asa standard. The necessity 
is emphasized of taking a number of species 
into consideration in determining the effi- 
ciency of an antiseptic. One fungus may 
resist ten times as much of one antiseptic 
as another species, but with a different 
antiseptic the position may be reversed and 
the second species withstand more than the 
first. The action of some antiseptics varies 
with the acidity of the medium—some are 
more and others less effective in fermented 
than fresh flour. A brief discussion of some 
relations between chemical constitution and 
antiseptic efficiency is added.”—E. C. P. 


Hall, A. J. Dyeing fabrics for rubber 
proofing. Text. Colorist 49, 233-235 
(1927). 

Rubber proofing or curing is accomplished 
by cold curing, dry heat, or steam heat. In 
cold curing the fabric is impregnated with a 
dough containing rubber, rubber substi- 
tutes, sulfurized vegetable oils, mineral 
fillers, and solvent naphtha; the naphtha is 
then volatilized by heat and the fabric 
passed through a 2 to 4 per cent solution of 
sulfur dichloride. In the dry heat cure, the 
dough contains the sulfur necessary for 
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vulcanization, and the curing is done in one 
process. The steam method is similar to the 
dry heat cure except that the fabric, after 
the dough has been spread over it, is treated 
with live steam under pressure. 

The problem is to prepare the fabric so 
that the curing will not impair its strength. 
The dye materials must resist the process of . 
proofing, and the dyes, mordants, and 
method of dyeing must be such that the 
dyed fabric will produce no deteriorating 
action on the rubber film applied to it— 

M. A. D. 


Is ramie a coming principal fiber? Text. 

Colorist 49, 254-256 (1927). 

Ramie is receiving western attention and 
any difficulties which may hitherto have 
prevented its extensive use in Europe and 
the United States now seem to be disappear- 
ing. Ramie is strong and durable, probably 
ranking first of all vegetable fibers in this 
respect. This strength does not seem to be 
affected by spinning and dyeing “direct,” 
while mercerization in certain tests in- 
creased the strength of ramie fiber 13 per 
cent.—M. A. D. 


Nasmith, Frank. A survey of the cotton 
industry. Text. Recorder 44, 37 (1927). 
An analysis is given of the world cotton 

situation as related to that industry in the 

British Empire. Statistics are included 

which indicate increasing consumption of 

American cotton and decreasing use of 

English cotton by American mills. The 

attempts of France, China, Korea, Belgian- 

Congo, Spain, Brazil, and Peru to develop 

cotton growing, the increased use of artifi- 

cial silk, and internal and foreign competition 
are all discussed in relation to the English 
industry. A large amount of data on the 
production and consumption of cotton 
throughout the world is presented.—R. O’B. 


Twist testing and twist testing appliances. 

Text. Recorder 44, 53 (1927). 

All the types of twist testing machines 
more generally encountered are described. 
Photographs are given of the various testers 
from the very earliest to the most improved 
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types and their differences and improve- 
ments pointed out. All twist-testing ma- 
chines are constructed on much the same 
principle; namely, the determination of the 
number of turns required to untwist a fixed 
length of yarn. The twist of yarns in 
which the several components are of con- 
. trasting colors or otherwise readily differen- 
tiated may be tested under a glass gauge 
without the use of the twist-testing machine; 
spiral, gimp, corkscrew, and other such 
garns having singles of differing thickness 
and twist are adapted to such testing.— 
E. C. P. 


Effect of sunlight on wool. Text. Recorder 

44, 67 (1927). 

This article is chiefly a review of a paper 
first published in Melliand’s Textilberichte 
6, 745 (1925), but with the results of other 
research included. Sunlight affects the 
physical and chemical properties of wool 
even while on the sheep’s back, the portions 
of the wool exposed to the sun’s rays being 
bleached and the scaly structure of the 
fibers destroyed. Exposure to weather pro- 
duces the same effect. The ends of wool so 
affected swell up and curl in 1/10 N, NaOH 
KOH, or NH,OH, whereas normal hairs 
remain unchanged. The solubility of light- 
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exposed wool in dilute alkalies and dilute 
acids can be used to measure quantitatively 
the effect of sunlight upon wool; by this 
method it is found that the ends of the 
hairs taken from the back of the sheep suffer 
most from the action of the sun. The action 
of sunlight appears to vary according to 
the fat content of the wool, the ends of 
which contain considerably less than the 
staple parts. The coloring matter is also 
influential and must be destroyed before the 
sun can act on the woolitself. The presence 
of acid and acid salts increases the destruc- 
tive action of light by splitting of the wool 
molecule and a subsequent oxidation of the 
liberated sulfur to sulfuric acid. Alkalies 
impede the oxidation of the sulfur and 
neutralize the acid formed. The yellowing 
of the fiber is due to the charring action of 
the H,SO, One year’s exposure of wool 
under glass produced brittle yellow fibers. 
In dyeing, the parts of the fabric exposed to 
light will usually dye more darkly than the 
unexposed parts. Indigo dyeing, however, 
is an exception. To dye evenly a sample 
of wool only part of which has been exposed 
to sunlight, a negative and a positive coloring 
matter are mixed and used together in the 
dye bath.—E. C. P. 


NOTES AND CLIPPING 


The Older Girl in Extension Work. The 
place of the adolescent girl in the rural home 
and community are discussed by Gertrude 
L. Warren in the February issue of Rural 
America, 


Nutrition Research in Japan. “Progress 
of the Science of Nutrition in Japan” by 
Tadasu Saiki is a recent publication of the 
Health Organization of the League of Na- 
tions. It includes metabolism experiments 
at the Imperial State Institute for Nutrition 
at Tokyo and data on the food value of 
characteristic Oriental foods. 


Honor to Dr. Mendel. The award of the 
gold medal of the American Institute of 
Chemists to Lafayette B. Mendel, Sterling 


professor of physiological chemistry at Yale 
University, is announced in Sctence. 


Women in Department Stores. Oppor- 
tunities of work for women in large retail 
houses are described by Eugenia Wallace in 
the April issue of the Independent Woman. 


The Home Project. A revision of the 
bulletin by Genevieve Fisher, first published 
in 1921 by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, has recently been issued and may 
be purchased for 15 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The official designation is Bulletin No. 71, 
Home Economics Series No. 6. 
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Education in the United States of Amer- 
ica. An unusually well-printed, well-illus- 
trated pamphlet has been issued from the 
U. S. Bureau of Education primarily for 
distribution at the Pan-Pacific Conference on 
Education, Rehabilitation, and Reclamation, 
at Honolulu. Copies may be purchased for 
20 cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Bibliography on Footwear. The hygiene 
of the foot and the history, design, manufac- 
ture, care, and repair of shoes and hosiery 
are topics included in Home Economics 
Bibliography No. 1, by Eva Thayer Shively, 
a 29-page mimeographed paper recently 
issued by the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
publication is valuable as probably the only 
attempt yet made to bring such references 
together for general use. 


Housing and Equipment. “A selected 
list of government publications on housing 
and equipment” is the title of Home 
Economics Bibliography 2 compiled by Ruth 
Van Deman of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and issued in March as a 15-page mimeo- 
graphed document. 


The Domestic Oil Burner. Oil burners 
for home heating are described by Arthur 
H. Senner in U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Circular 405, a 30-page bulletin pur- 
chasable for 10 cents a copy for the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


Efficiency of Domestic Refrigerators. A 
new supply of reprints from Jce and Re- 
frigeration for March, 1926, describing tests 
made in the Armour Institute of Technology, 
is available for distribution to home econo- 
mists on application to the Wood Conversion 
Company, 310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. So also are reprints of the article 
“Heat Insulator Tests” by Charles H. Herter 
from the Refrigerating World for August, 
1926. 
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Blackboards and Vacuum Cleaners. The 
old-fashioned, chalk-filled eraser is said to 
have been replaced by a special vacuum 
cleaner for the blackboards in many new 
schools in New York City. In sewing 
laboratories, snips, threads, and pins are 
also sucked up to be imprisoned in a tank 
in the basement. 


Motion Pictures. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Circulars Nos. 
78 and 86, distributed free on request, 
deal respectively with “Use of Motion Pic- 
tures in Agricultural Extension Work,” and 
the list of and method of obtaining motion 
pictures available from the Department. 


Health Education Material. An attrac- 
tive illustrated list of health posters, booklets, 
folders, plays, stories, films, and lantern 
slides available through the National Dairy 
Council may be obtained from the Council 
at 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illini 


Health Booklets. Titles of new popular 
pamphlets issued for free distribution by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
are “Foot Health,”’ “Dyskinesia,” and “So 
is the Tree Inclined,” the last dealing with 
mental health for children. 


Educational Milk-for-Health Campaigns. 
A revision of this pamphlet, first issued in 
1923, is now available as U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Department Circular No. 
250. 


Sweetness and Light. In answering the 
question, slums be abolished?” in the 
Sunday Pictorial (London) the novelist, 
Gilbert Frankau, makes this comment on 
the possible effects of abundant electric 
lighting: “To put children to bed dirty by a 
guttering candle is possible for most of us; 
but substitute a twenty candle-power lamp 
for the one candle and it takes a hardened 
sinner not to wash at least the bairn’s face 
and hands.” 
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Home Economics and the Advertiser. An 
article by Mrs. Barbara Reid Robson, of 
the Honig-Cooper Company, in Western 
Advertising for January entitled “New 
Trends in Home Economics Thought and 
What They Mean to the Advertiser,” em- 
phasizes the increasing interest of home- 
makers in family budgets, in better 
utilization of their time, and in the science of 
child welfare. 


Perfect Human Proportions. Dr. James 
F. Rogers, chief of the division of school hy- 
giene of the U. S. Bureau of Education, dis- 
cusses “‘Man’s efforts to determine what is 
best in human proportions” in School Life 
for March, 1927. 


Problems in Home Economics. Professor 
F. G. Bonser of Columbia University dis- 
cusses “New problems in the field of home 
economics” in the March issue of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education, listing the more 
important ones as what home economics shall 
include, what specific material shall be 
taught, where it shall be placed, and how it 
shall be coordinated with kindred subjects; 
how to meet the demand coming from adult 
women for home economics work, how to 
adjust the matter of college entrance require- 
ments and recognition for home economics in 
colleges for women, how to improve teach- 
ing-training curricula, and, as fundamental 
to various of the foregoing, how to distinguish 
between home economics as a subject of 
general education and homemaking as the 
subject of a vocational course. 


Nursery - Kindergarten - Primary Span. 
This is to be the general topic of the Thurs- 
day afternoon session of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department of the National 
Education Association at the Seattle meet- 
ing, Helen Christiansen, director of 
nursery kindergartens in San Francisco, 
speaking on the nursery school, and Mary 
Dabney Davis of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 


tion on the kindergarten. 


Sculpture and Child Health. The Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, in cooperation 
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with the Art Alliance of America, is making 
plans for a national competition among 
sculptors of the country with the purpose of 
emphasizing child health by interpretations 
of the perfection of childhood. It is hoped 
that the winning statue can be exhibited on 
May 1, 1928, the fifth national child health 
day. Director W. Frank Purdy of the 
School of American Sculpture is chairman of 
the committee in charge. 


Kitchen Garden. A special exhibit of 
books on gardens and gardening was held at 
the New York Public Library during March, 
and in connection with it was prepared a 
bibliography of the subject, the first install- 
ment of which is presented in the March 
Bulletin of the Library. Reproduced there 
is the title page of an early seventeenth 
century English book on gardening, on which 
we find the phrase “A kitchen garden of all 
manner of herbes, rootes, and fruites for 
meate or sauce used with us,” a classifica- 
tion, which, on reflection, seems to fit our 
modern dietary ideas fully as well as more 
recent ones, especially as “fruites’’ does not 
here include the products of the “‘Orchard of 
all sortes of fruit-bearing Trees and 
Shrubbes.” 


Health Questionnaire. The U. S. Public 
Health Service has given out a series of 
forty-three questions and answers prepared 
in non-technical terms by Dr. Herman N. 
Brundeson of Chicago and intended to cover 
the points which it is considered necessary 
for the public to understand in maintaining 
health. 


Girl Scout Leaders. Training classes are 
being arranged at various dates during the 
summer both at various regional camps and 
at the Edith Macy Training Camp at Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York. The program at 
the latter lasts from May 16 to September 5 
and includes courses, from three days to 
two weeks in duration on different phases 
of the subject, that on camp administration, 
for example, coming June 6 to 20. Regis- 
tration is in charge of Miss Elin Lindberg, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, JUNE 20 TO 24, 1927 


Headquarters, Battery Park Hotel 


Registration and information desks and commercial exhibits will be at the Battery Park 
Hotel. 

General and business sessions of the Association and council meetings will be held in the 
Methodist Church and the Auditorium. 

Meetings of sections and committees will be held in the Methodist Church and the 
Battery Park Hotel. 

General Information 

Information regarding hotels, railroad routes and rates, and motor routes has been sent 
to all members of the American Home Economics Association in the April Bulletin. 
General suggestions for trips and vacations in the neighborhood were also given there 
and for further information in regard to such excursions and resorts, interested home 
economists were advised to write to Mr. Eugene M. Bearden, Asheville Chamber of 
Commerce, Asheville, North Carolina. 

Special trips are to be arranged for Sunday, Monday, Friday and Saturday. Full details 
regarding them will be available at the Information Desk when members arrive. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
MONDAY, JUNE 20 
8.00 a.m. Registration. Battery Park Hotel 
Excursions 
All-day and half-day trips will be arranged to places of scenic interest 
Conference of Supervisors 


See June Bulletin and April Journat or Home Economics 
8.00 p.m. Executive Committee Meeting 
8.00p.m. North Carolina Home Economics Association Meeting. Methodist Church 
REBEccA F. CUSHING, presiding 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 21 
8.00 a.m. Registration. Battery Park Hotel 
9.00 a.m. Council Meeting. Methodist Church 
Lita BANE, presiding 
All members of the Association are urged to be present at this opening session 
11.45 a.m. Business Meeting, Methodist Church 
Brief session for the election of the nominating committee 
12.00 m. Association Luncheon. Kenilworth Inn 
Atice L. Epwarps, presiding 


Number limited to 400. For reservations apply to Katherine Mather, Robert J. Rey- 
nolds High School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


2.15 p.m. Annual Progress Meeting. Auditorium 


Lita BANE, presiding 


Institution Economics 
KATHARINE McFARLAND 
Food and Nutrition 
MarTHA KoEHNE 
Home Economics Extension 
Mrs. Rusy Greene Suitu 
Textile 
Ruta O'BRIEN 
Home Economics Education 
Ciara M. Brown 
Homemakers 
Mrs. MILpRED WEIGLEY Woop 
Home Economics in Business 
Bess M. Rowe 
Related Art 
EVELYN METZGER 


5.00 p.m. Student Club Tea. Battery Park Hotel 
6.00 p.m. Alumne Dinners 
Groups wishing to arrange dinners please write Rebecca F. Cushing, Box 909, Raleigh. 
8.15 p.m. General Session. Auditorium 
Mrs. Jane S. McKinnon, presiding 


Music 

Addresses of Welcome 
Mrs. E. L. McKer, President, North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Governor ANcus McLEan of North Carolina 

Publicity in Home Economics 
Epwin E. Srosson, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22 


9.00 a.m. Council Meeting. Auditorium 


12.00m. Luncheon to State Presidents of State Home Economics Associations, 
Battery Park Hotel 


1.30-3.45 p.m. Section and Committee Meetings. Methodist Church and Battery 
Park Hotel 


Institution Economics 
ANNA M. TRAcy, presiding 


Collegiate Training: the President Status and Trends in Teaching Institutional Management 
Apprentice Training for College Girls 


Home Economics Education and Food and Nutrition 
M. Brown, presiding 


The Development of Home Economics in North Carolina 
T. E. Browne, Director of Vocational Education in North Carolina 
Applications of Psychology in Teaching Methods of Home Economics 
M. R, TrasveE, University of North Carolina 


Home Economics Extension 
Mrs. JANE S. presiding 


Adult Education 
Epwarp C. LinpEMAN, New York School of Social Work 


Human Values in Extension Teaching and How to Attain Them 
C. C. Taytor, State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh 


Textile and Related Art 
EvELYN METZGER, presiding 
Art Education in Home Economics 


Homemakers and Committee on Economic and Social Problems of the Home 


Mrs. Caase Gornc WooDHOUSE, presiding 
Problems of the Married Woman Entering Paid Work 


Cooperative Marketing of Farm Products by Women in North Carolina 
Mrs. R. A. REpFEARN, Home Demonstration Agent, Wadesboro 
A Problem from the Point of View of Home Management and Child Care 
Mrs. Mitprep WeEIGLEY Woop, Phoenix, Arizona 
A Problem from the Point of View of Occupations Which Are and May Be Opened to 
Women 
Speaker to be announced 
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Advisory Committee on Child Development and Parental Education 
Anna E. RICHARDSON, presiding 


Child Development and Parent Education a Responsibility of Public Education in Home 
Economics 
Training Home Economics Teachers to Function in This Field 
The Program for the High School 
Discussion 
The Program for Adult Classes 
a. As a part of the public school 
b. As college extension 


Student Club Committee 
Fiorence WINCHELL, presiding 


Report of the Questionnaire Study Suggested at Minneapolis, 1926 
SAIDEE STARK, Student Club Advisory Committee 
Home Economics in Other Lands 
Mrs. Epa Demarest, Chairman, International Committee 
Twelve-minute open discussion of each of the following questions led by student club delegates 
a. What is the best thing your club has done this year to make itself useful outside the 
walls of the building? Inside? 
b. What methods do you use to secure active interest on the part of your members? 
c. What kind of programs have you found most interesting to your members? 
d. How do you finance your club? 
e. What sort of initiation service is used in your clubs? What significance should the 
initiation service have for the club? 


4.00 p.m. Drive and Tea 
Courtesy of Women’s Cius oF ASHEVILLE 


8.15 p.m. Section and Committee Round Tables. Methodist Church and Battery 
Park Hotel 


Institution Economics 
AnNA M., TRACY, presiding 
What the College Can Legitimately Expect of the Restaurant as a Means of Affording 


Training 
What the Restaurant Can Expect of the College-Trained Girl 
Food and Nutrition 
1. Health Education 


Cryve B. ScHUMAN, presiding 


Problems in Health Education: Some Contributions That May Be Made to Health Educa- 
tion Through Women Trained in Home Economics 
R. L. Cartton, Department of Health, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
On the Firing Line with Health Education 
Craupra GILBREATH, Nutritionist, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Stimulating Health Education 

Exo A. Wixsiow, Child Health Demonstration Committee, New York City 
Di 

Rowena ScumiptT, Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, D. C., leader 


2. Secondary School Problems 
Drvzitta KENT, presiding 
THE PROJECT METHOD FOR TEACHING FOODS AND NUTRITION 


Animal Experiments for High School Students 

JEANNE PINCKNEY, University of Texas 
Projects for a General Course for Boys and Girls 

Martua Tulsa High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Projects in Preschool Child Feeding 

Epa Ross, University of Cincinnati, Ohio 


3. Research 
L. Smitu, presiding 


Brief reports and informal discussion of research in progress on the following topics: 

Factors which influence the quality and palatability of meat 

Lucy ALEXANDER, Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, D. C., leader 
Metabolism studies 

Sratre Erikson, University of Kentucky, leader 
Dietary habits of school children in relation to health 

ELLEN A. REyNo Ds, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, leader 
Vitamin content of foods in relation to human nutrition 

Louise STANLEY, Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, D. C., leader 


Home Economics Extension 
MyRTLe WELDON, presiding 


Looking Ahead in Home Demonstration Work 
Grace Frystncer, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Textile 
1. Research in Textile Field 
Ruts O'BRIEN, presiding 


Ten-minute papers as follows: 

A survey of textile laboratories in the United States. Pavuitine G. BEEryY Mack 

A physical analysis of some rayon fabrics. Crcetia ABry, Exorse Davison, and 
RacHEet EDGAR 

A study of the style cycle for women’s underwear. IsABELLE Extiot and LiLuiaAN 
STEVENSON. (By title) 

A comparison of the relative durability of silk and rayon when used in knit underwear 
fabrics. Mary L. Gorpy and Lrturan Stevenson. (By title) 
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Silk versus cotton as an underwear material. MArGAret Grant and KATHERINE 
Cranor. (By title) 

Costs of clothing as furnished for women and girls in Kansas state charitable institutions. 
Cox 

Silk versus cotton as an underwear material. MARGARET GRANT 

The effect of dry cleaning and pressing upon woolen materials used for men’s suiting. 
Marion Grirrita and KATHERINE CRANOR 

A study of the deterioration of some wide cotton sheetings due to laundering. Marion 
Grirrita and RACHEL EpGaR 

Tariff as a factor in clothing costs. Mamie Gries and Lian BAKER 

Physical and chemical tests determining the wearing quality of silk fabrics. MMANETTA 
Herman. (By title) 

Protection afforded the body from fabrics when air is in motion. KatTHerrne J. Hess, 
E, V. Froyp, and BAKER 

The determination of washing efficiency. ANNA ExizapeTH and Ruts O’Brien 

The ash content of various grades of wide cotton sheetings. Frances Jones and 
RACHEL EDGAR 

The extent of deterioration in woolens as caused by bacterial action. EstHer Kupose 
and KATHERINE CRANOR 

A comparison study of a glazed and an unglazed chintz. Anita KuEeHN and RacHEL 
EDGAR 

A study of the effect of various types of shoes upon the feet of the high school girl. 
Eastwoop Litt.e and KATHERINE CRANOR 

A comparative study of the sizes of commercial patterns. Ernet J. Paerps and Caro- 
LINE B, 

College clothing work on the problem basis. ALtice RosENBERGER and KATHERINE 
Cranor. (By title) 

The value of buying well-known brands of yard goods and household textiles. CLARICE 
Scottand KaTHertne Cranor. (By title) 

A comparison of the wearing quality of silk and rayon hosiery. Grace Trumspo and 
KATHERINE CRANOR 

Effect of heat and light upon rayon as compared with the real silk. Ruta Weiss 

Modern moth prevention as adapted to the homemaker. HELEN WHITE 

A bacterial study of undergarments. Winecar and Litian Baker. (By 
title) 


2. Illustrative Material for Teachers of Clothing and Textiles 
McCuttouen, presiding 
3. Clothing and Textile Tests 
H. Hess, presiding 
Home Economics Education 
Adapting Home Economics Instruction to the Needs of Students 
Ciara M. Brown, presiding 


Discussion will be initiated by brief reports. 
Ivot SparrorD, State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Alabama, leader 
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Homemakers Section and Advisory Committee on Child Development and 
Parental Education 


Mrs. Mrtprep WEIGLEY Woon, presiding 


Di 
D. A. Thom, Massachusetts State Department of Mental Hygiene, Boston, leader 


Home Economics in Business 


I. BARBER, presiding 


What of Our Future? 
Discussion by Section Members 


Related Art 
Moture ANN PETERSON, presiding 
Aims and Objectives in Related Art 
Lita WELCH, University of Missouri 
Better Teaching of Related Art 
Maset Russet, Iowa State College 


Minimum Standards of Attainment in Related Art 
ELLen Hittstrom, University of Wisconsin 


Committee on Economic and Social Problems of the Home 


Mrs. GoInG WoopHousE, presiding 


Round Table on Introductory Courses in Economics and in Sociology for Home Economics 
Students 


Report of survey made by the committee 
Discussion 
FLORENCE WINCHELL, New York State College for Teachers, leader 


THURSDAY, JUNE 23 
9.00 a.m. General Meeting. Auditorium 
AGNES ELLEN HARRIS, presiding 

Mental Hygiene and Child Development 

D. A. Tom, Massachusetts State Department of Mental Hygiene, Boston 
State-Supported Colleges for Women in the United States 

O. C. CARMICHAEL, President, State College for Women, Montevallo, Alabama 

12.00 m. Luncheons for Honorary Home Economics Organizations 
2.00 p.m. Section Meetings. Methodist Church and Battery Park Hotel 


Business Meetings of All Sections 
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Food and Nutrition 
Marcaret R. SANDELS, presiding 


Vitamin E and Iron Assimilation 
Srumonps, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 


Committee on Economic and Social Problems of the Home 
Mrs. Coase Gornc WoopHouse, presiding 


Standardization of Consumers’ Goods 

F. J. Scnurx, American Engineering Standards Committee, New York City 
The Protection of the Consumer Under the Federal Trade Commission 

Eva Comeyes, University of Chicago 


6.00 p.m. Supper and Entertainment. Kenilworth Inn. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 24 
9.00 a.m. Association Business Meeting. Auditorium 


Lita BANE, presiding 
2.00 p.m. Coordinating Committee 
2.30 p.m. New Executive Committee 


Excursions 
Trips will be arranged to places of scenic interest. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 


General Arrangements: Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, Extension Service, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Program: Blanche Shaffer, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Hospitality: Agnes Ellen Harris, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 

Transportation, Travel, and Trips: Elizabeth Morris, Court House, Asheville, North Carolina 

Housing: Martha Creighton, District Home Demonstration Agent, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Information: Estelle T. Smith, State College Station, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Registration: Lonnie Landrum, State Home Demonstration Agent, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Finance: Cornelia C. Morris, State College Station, Raleigh, North Carolina, 

Pages and Guides: Sue Robbins, Asheville High School, Asheville, North Carolina 

Scenic Trips: Mrs. E. L. McKee, Sylva, North Carolina 

Special Lunches and Dinners: Rebecca Cushing, State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Decorations: Helen N. Estabrook, State College Station, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Publicity: Maude E. Wallace, State College Station, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Local Press Bureau: Lula Cassiday, Asheville Times, Asheville, North Carolina 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


GENERAL 


International Economics Conference. 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor of the Food Research 
Institute at Leland Stanford University was 
one of the five delegates of the United States 
to the conference held at Geneva in May. 

Pan-American Standardization Confer- 
ence. The second conference on_ this 
subject was arranged to meet in Wash- 
ington in May immediately following the 
Pan-American Commercial Conference, May 
2 to 5. The question of metric standardi- 
zation received much attention in the 
discussions as it did at the first conference, 
which met in Peru, December 23,1924. The 
metric system has been adopted by all 
American countries except the United 
States, and by the British dominions. 

Eugenics. The annual meeting of the 
American Eugenics Society and that of the 
Eugenics Research Association will be held 
jointly at Cold Springs Harbor, Long Island, 
on June 25, 1927. 

Room Decoration Contests. ‘The second 
prize contest arranged by the Division of 
Vocational Education of the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States closed on June 1. The contest was 
conducted in schools and was for the best 
description of the decorating and furnishing 
of a room taken from some house recom- 
mended by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. In addition to a grand 
prize, one was offered to teachers and one to 
students. Miss Treva E. Kauffman, state 
supervisor of home economics in New York 
State, was one of the judges. 

Grades of Beef. In the hope of aiding 
consumers, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture early in May began the experiment of 
placing a grade stamp on beef of choice and 
prime quality as determined by meat-grad- 
ing supervisors in market centers. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
At the meeting in Omaha, April 1 and 2, 
Aubyn Chinn, nutrition director of the 
National Dairy Council, Chicago, discussed 
“Health projects in home economics,” Jane 
Hinkley, University of Nebraska, ‘“Teach- 
ing methods;” Mrs. Lulu R. Lancaster, 
Iowa State College, “Subject matter in 
child care;” and John M. Welch, Eppley 
Hotel System, Omaha, “Application of home 
economics to the modern hotel.” At the 
annual business meeting a committee was 
appointed to investigate the training and 
credentials of men and women in the com- 
mercial field who are attempting to put their 
goods before teachers and students of home 
economics. A tea was given by one of the 
large department stores of the city for 
Association members. 

Omaha. Lenore Worchester has been 
given charge of both the cafeteria and the 
work in home economics in the new Benson 
High School. Chloe Stockard, head of the 
household arts department, Central High 
School, has recently assumed charge of the 
cafeteria in that school. 

University of Nebraska. ‘The Quest,” 
an allegorical pageant written by Professor 
Edna Benson, was given on April 30, Open 
House day for the college. The theme of 
the pageant is Life’s quest for happiness. 
Beauty conquers Ugliness, Progress banishes 
Drudgery, Better Health conquers Malnu- 
trition, and Happiness comes to Life. 

Marian Stephenson, educational director 
for Cheney Brothers, New York City, gave 
two lectures during March on design in 
modern silks and their use in costume for 
members of the home economics depart- 
ment and for merchants, salespeople, artists, 


and others. 
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Helen Sawyer, a graduate of the University 
and now manager of the Lazarus Brothers 
Tea Room in Columbus, Ohio, spoke to 
students in institutional management on 
opportunities for the home economics 
graduate. 

Fourteen students of the institutional 
management class spent a week end in 
Omaha inspecting various industrial plants, 
especially the packing houses and food 
factories. They were guests of the Chamber 
of Commerce on tours through the city. 

The girls sent to the Merrill-Palmer 
School this spring are: Emma Jehlik, a 
graduate, and Florence Young, a senior. 

Birdie Vorhies, state supervisor of home 
economics education, held six district con- 
ferences during January and February. 
Replies to a questionnaire indicated a need 
for help in subject matter and methods in 
home management and in methods in phys- 
iology and advanced foods and nutrition. 
These three problems and the home 
economics teacher’s responsibility for adult 
education in the small community were taken 
up in round table discussion. Miss Vorhies 
was assisted by Jane S. Hinkley and Flor- 
ence Corbin, assistant professors of voca- 
tional education, University of Nebraska. 

Professors Grace M. Morton and Bess 
Steele will study in Paris this summer. 

Extension Service. Eight mothers’ vaca- 
tion camps of three days each are to be 
held in different parts of the state for women 
from home demonstration clubs. 

During March the home demonstration 
clubs held local Achievement Day meetings 
at which reports on the work accomplished 
for the year were given as well as playlets 
and original stunts. On the County 
Achievement Days held during April all 
the clubs came together for a county-wide 
meeting. Project leaders met in May to 
make plans for the county fairs. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A general meeting sponsored by the 
teachers’ section, of which Katherine Baker 
is chairman, was held on March 11. Mrs. 
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Evelyn Tobey, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, spoke on “Your clothes and 
your personality.” 

At a section meeting on April 1, Mrs. 
Elizabeth McDonald gave an interesting 
account of her work as director of Consumer 
Research at Boston University. 

Dr. Strong of the Harvard School of 
Public Health and Marjorie Foster, nutrition 
specialist of the New England Dairy and 
Food Council, were speakers at meetings of 
the women in business section this winter. 
Thirty were present at an Italian dinner 
served recently at the Neighborhood Kitchen, 
at which a discussion of the training needed 
by the woman in business was led by S. 
Agnes Donham. 

At the last two meetings of the home- 
makers section the topic “Homemakers 
and careers” has been considered, reviews of 
several magazine articles preceding general 
discussion. 

The institutional managers’ section held 
a social meeting at Dana Hall, Wellesley 
College, on April 22. 

Eight meetings of the seminar under the 
leadership of Dr. Alice F. Blood have been 
well attended by members of the social 
workers’ section. Recent reports of nutri- 
tion research have been reviewed and 
discussed. 

As a membership appeal an attractive 
flier has been prepared, giving the object of 
the Association, advantages of membership, 
types of meetings, and a statement regarding 
dues and state and national affiliations. 
An application blank is attached. 

At the Home Beautiful Exposition held 
in Boston the week of March 28, the Associa- 
tion arranged a booth as a living room, dis- 
playing a poster with the name of the Asso- 
ciation and a brief statement as to its history, 
sections, and activities. The tables of home 
economics books also proved an attraction. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
Western District. On April 7 at Bennett 
High School, Buffalo, Grace Cornell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
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the Metropolitan Museum of Art, talked 
on “Art, a factor in our daily life,” illus- 
trated by materials of various colors and 
color harmonies and by model gowns worn 
by the high school girls. 

A party on March 22 at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, was a social and financial success. 

The Association has given awards of 
$25, $15, and $10 to three high school girls 
in recognition of scholarship and interest in 
home economics. 

Central Western District. A dinner 
meeting was held at Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, on February 23. Speakers in- 
cluded Mr. James Arnold on “Beautifying 
the home;”” May MacDonald of the Douglas 
Pectin Company on “What business has 
to offer to the home economics teachers;” 
and Miss S. S. McWhorter of Sibley, Lind- 
say and Curr Company on “Women’s 
clothing from the buyer’s viewpoint.” 

On April 30 a luncheon meeting was held 
at the Sagamore. Martha Van Rensse- 
laer was the speaker. 

Eastern District. The March meeting 
was held in Albany in conjunction with the 
Eastern District Vocational Association. 
Eighty-five members of the two associations 
were present. In the morning Grace Reeves, 
of the Horace Mann School, New York 
City, spoke on “The organization of work on 
the problem basis,” considering the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. A round table 
discussion followed to which college students 
were especially invited. 

The afternoon meeting concerned the 
subject of home decoration. Elizabeth 
Colburn, of the University of Vermont, 
spoke on “Principles of home decoration.” 
Miss Gaul, of the Adirondack Light and 
Power Company of Schenectady, gave an 
illustrated lecture on “Residence lighting.” 
Some interesting stories of student work on 
home projects in house decoration were 
related by Marian Van Liew. Treva Kauff- 
man, one of the judges, announced the 
results of the student club contest in which 
a prize of ten dollars was offered by the 
Association to the member of an affiliated 
student club who submitted the best-planned 
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Sunday dinner suitable for a family of five 
living on an income of $2,000. The market 
order, plan of work, diagram of table arrange- 
ments, and cost, as well as desirability of 
menu, were points considered by the judges. 
Euretta Lloyd, of New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, won the first prize, 
and honorable mention went to Elizabeth 
Bryant of Skidmore College. 

Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. At a dinner meeting at the 
Town Hall Club on March 31, Florence 
Winchell spoke on “The younger generation 
takes hold,” a discussion of student club 
work. 

At a meeting on February 25 at the 
Commonwealth School, Mrs. Richard 
Boardman, president of Scientific House- 
keeping, spoke on “Something new in home 
economics,” describing her attempts to 
provide house workers on the part-time 
living-out basis, and what schools could do 
to help put households on schedules con- 
sistent with modern conditions. 

Pratt Institute. On February 25 the 
School of Household Science and Arts gave 
its fourth budget fashion show in coopera- 
tion with John Wanamaker in the Wana- 
maker auditorium. It was pronounced 
“the best show of all” by Mrs. Frances 
Seaver, head of the Wanamaker Home 
Budget Service. Students of this School 
and the School of Fine and Applied Arts 
under the direction of Marjorie Kinney 
designed and presented 145 costumes in 
eight groups. John Wanamaker awarded 
prizes of $25, $20, and $15 in gold for the 
outstanding costumes in each group. The 
judges were Margaret Case of Vogue and 
Henry Blackman Sell, editor of the De- 
lineator. Five budget wardrobes were also 
shown: one for a business girl, one for a 
college girl, one for travelling which might 
be packed into a suitcase, one for city use, 
and one for use at a summer resort. 

Skidmore College. On March 3 Ruth 
Atwater, acting director of the home eco- 
nomics department, spoke before one hundred 
women in the lecture room of the Cohoes 
Light and Power Company on “What shall 
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we have for dinner.” In April Norma 
Shiring gave a demonstration at thc same 
place on “Adapting foreign foods to our 
menus.” 

In connection with a course in salesman- 
ship sponsored by the merchants of Saratoga 
Springs, the home economics department 
gave a fashion show. Mary Newell’s talk 
on selection, color, and design was illus- 
trated by students wearing costumes suitable 
for day time, evening, and sports wear. 

Students in senior cookery have begun a 
series of demonstrations planned as part of 
the program of the homemakers group of 
the Katrina Trask Community House. 

The Skidmore Student Home Economics 
Club had very interesting spring meetings. 
In February, Mrs. Margaret Corson Wag- 
ner, a Skidmore graduate who has been 
living in China for the past eight years, 
spoke informally at a tea given for her at 
the home economics house. The Club is 
proud to own a new tray, made of strips of 
Chinese embroidery covered with glass, 
which Mrs. Wagner sent to them after her 
visit. On March 22, Margaret Sawyer of 
the Postum Cereal Company spoke in 
assembly under the auspices of the Home 
Economics Club on “The opportunity of the 
college woman in business.” 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
A novel departure in the summer session is 
a course in the technique of placement, 
intended for officers of appointment 
bureaus, deans, advisers to students and 
alumni, and other workers in this section of 
the field of personnel administration. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Southeastern Division. The annual 
meeting was held at Ellendale, April 8 and 
9. At the general session, Alma Binzel 
gave two talks: “The mental health of 
children” and “When children misbehave.” 
At the joint meeting of the home economics 
section and the Parent-Teacher Association, 
Miss Binzel spoke on “The developing love 
life.” 

The program for the second section in- 
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cluded: “Problems in teaching home eco- 
nomics and related subjects,” Clara Flem- 
ington, Ellendale; “Tests in home eco- 
nomics work,” Lempi Koski, Lisbon; 
“Better homes,” Mrs. G. D. Stout, Ellen- 
dale; “Cooperation with stores in the teach- 
ing of textiles,” Alma Depuis, Valley City; 
and “What North Dakota high schools are 
doing in child care,” H. Christine Finlayson, 
Fargo. 

Luncheon for the members of the home 
economics section was served at the home 
economics department of the State Normal 
and Industrial School. 

Northwestern Division. The annual 
meeting was held at Minot on April 9. 
Veryl Robinson of the School of Forestry 
presided. The program follows: “Prin- 
ciples of science which relate to homemaking,’’ 
Mr. Mounce, Minot; “Projects in related 
art,” Zita Friedl, Minot; “Teaching the 
child care and training unit,’ Elna Miller, 
Agricultural College; ‘Health teaching,” 
Ruth Palmer, Minot; “Laundry problems,” 
Margaret Powers, Towner; “The home 
project,” Beryl Weston, Sherwood; “New 
books,” H. Christine Finlayson, Fargo. 

State Normal and Industrial School, 
Ellendale. The home economics depart- 
ment held its annual Open House on March 
11. Exhibits were arranged in clothing, 
millinery, art needlework, nutrition, and 
home management, and classes were in 
session. The foods classes served refresh- 
ments to about 450 visitors. One of the 
chief attractions was the rats which the 
students in dietetics are feeding to show the 
effect of milk and vegetables on growth. 

The Lilian E. Tingle Club gave a program 
to the student body at chapel recently, 
with “Good manners and courtesy” as its 
theme. 

The first two students to be graduated 
from the four-year home economics course 
completed their work at the end of the 
winter term. 

State Teachers College, Minot. On 
February 2, the Home Economics Club 
served a dinner to forty-four members of 
the faculty. 
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At the all-school carnival held on February 
19, the Club had two booths for popcorn 
and fortune telling. 

The club members made the costumes 
worn by three of the campus players in the 
skit, “Katrinka,” taken from Chauve 
Souris, which was given before the assembly 
on March 22. 

At the club meeting on March 30, Miss 
Winsted, dean of women at the college, 
gave an interesting lantern-slide lecture on 
European homes. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
Alba Bales, dean of the school of home 
economics, has been called to Albion, In- 
diana, by the illness of her mother. Minnie 
Anderson has charge of the administrative 
work in her absence. 

H. Christine Finlayson, state supervisor 
of vocational home economics, and Frances 
Bailey, of the Agricultural College, attended 
the regional vocational conference in 
Chicago, April 18 to 23. 

The twelfth annual _inter-high-school 
festival was held at the Agricultural College 
May 11 to 14. There were home economics 
contests in table service and etiquette, home 
nursing, health study, textiles, foods, clothing 
judgment, clothing budget, household man- 
agement, and applied art. 

Through the courtesy of A. L. Moody 
Company, Marian Stephenson of Cheney 
Brothers gave a talk to the students in the 
home economics department on design and 
color in new spring silks. 

University of North Dakota. Marian 
Stephenson, formerly assistant professor of 
home economics, gave a talk at O’Dells to 
which home economics students at the 
University were invited. Penates, the 
home economics club, entertained at a tea 
for Miss Stephenson in the afternoon. 

Penates held Open House in connection 
with the engineers’ Open House on May 6. 

Nu Delta Pi, local honorary home eco- 
nomics organization, held its initiation and 
banquet March 30. 

The senior girls entertained the home 
economics teachers who have cooperated 
in providing for observation and practice 
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teaching in the city schools at dinner at the 
Commons, April 11. Miss Colton, who has 
provided practice in institutional manage- 
ment at the Commons, was also a guest of 
honor. 

Eva Sophia Schairer, head of the home 
economics department, has given talks before 
the Parent-Teacher Association of Grand 
Forks and Emerado on “An attempt to 
understand the needs of the junior high 
school boy and girl.” 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held at the Ohio State 
University in Columbus, on May 6 and 7. 
Dr. Robert E. Vinson, of Western Reserve 
University, discussed ‘““Home economics in 
the education of women, a constructive 
criticism,’”’ and Miss LL. M. Hoerner “The 
new woman of Africa.” 

Ohio State University. A recent exhibit 
of the methods course in Miss Donnelly’s 
office was entitled “To the city of health.” 
It showed several small dolls on their way 
to the City of Health, which is formed by a 
generous group of fruits, vegetables, and 
several bottles of milk, cut from magazines. 
A stalwart policeman stationed at a cross- 
road directed people to the City of Health 
and kept them from going to the station of 
candy, cake, fancy confections, coffee, and 
cigarettes, where one poor doll lay dead. 
The total cost for dolls, grass, and poster 
was $1.15. 

Dee Maier, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Lake County, is acting as clothing 
specialist this quarter during the absence of 
Jeannette Butler. 

June Findley became Mrs. Clarence 
Kennedy on March 16. Mr. Kennedy is 
in the botany department at the University. 

Minnie Price of the extension service 
spent a few weeks at Hendersonville, North 
Carolina, resting after an attack of influenza. 

A summary of household accounts kept 
in 1926 by fifty farm families under the 
supervision of Geneva M. Bane, home 
management specialist, shows that the 
average family produces 59.1 per cent of 
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the food consumed and that food, the largest 
item in the family expenditures, makes up 
34.5 per cent of the total. 

Defiance College. The interior decorating 
class, under the direction of Isabelle Hitch- 
cock, recently finished redecorating the 
Y. W. C. A. club room of the college. Black 
and orange were used against a wall of neu- 
tral tan, with draperies of buff suiting. Old 
oil lamps were wired for student study tables 
and equipped with vari-colored shades, 
while several discarded tables appeared as 
excellent desks under a new coat of paint. 
Flapper dolls made in the sewing class were 
scattered here and there. Window seats 
were enlarged to a more comfortable width. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. The home 
economics staff entertained the home eco- 
nomics department at a series of parties. 
On February 27 the junior and senior majors 
and minors were guests at a buffet supper 
at the home of Bertha E. Titsworth, and 
and on March 13 the freshmen and sopho- 
more majors and minors were entertained. 
Non-majors and minors were given an 
informal tea. 

Recent statistics show that 20 per cent 
of all the women students are taking one 
or more courses in the home economics de- 
partment, and that 52 per cent of these 
are studying clothing and textiles. 

Bertha E. Titsworth, head of the home 
economics department, was a delegate at 
the convention of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women in Washington 
March 30 to April 2. At the February 
meeting of the local chapter of the national 
Story Telling Association, Miss Titsworth 
gave a lecture on “The psychology of the 
preschool child.” 

Extension Service. The F. R. Lazarus 
and Company of Columbus cooperated 
with Florence Walker, home demonstration 
agent in Franklin County, in giving a style 
show of banquet and commencement 
dresses for high school girls on March 26. 
Four hundred guests were present. Edna 
Callahan, clothing specialist at Ohio State 
University, described the dresses and em- 
phasized simplicity, appropriate materials, 
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becoming lines, serviceability, and style. 
Dresses ranged from $14.76 to $25. There 
were afternoon and sport styles of crepe, 
georgette, or tub silk. 

Ohio Bankers Association. Faith Lan- 
man and Edna Callahan addressed the 
meeting at Ohio State University on March 
22 and 23. Miss Lanman discussed “Con- 
tacts with rural home life,” and Miss Calla- 
han “The clothing budget for the farm 
woman.” 

Wittenberg College. Last year the Home 
Economics Club, whose president is Betty 
Jencks, sold 250 dozen hot cross buns during 
Easter week. The profits were spent in 
furnishing a rest corner for students. ‘This 
year the bun sale was repeated on a larger 
scale. During the year the Club served 
banquets, painted and sold costume flowers, 
and has earned enough money to buy a 
large size electric refrigerator for the de- 
partment of home economics. 

Oklahoma Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in connection 
with the State Education Association in 
February. Frances Brown, Stillwater, was 
elected president, and Mary Russell, Okla- 
homa City, secretary-treasurer. An increase 
in membership of nearly one hundred was 
reported. 

Oklahoma Department of Vocational 
Education. A “school for parents” spon- 
sored by the Parent-Teacher Association 
and other local organizations and five state 
institutions was held in Oklahoma City, 
February 21 to 26. Three special parental 
education programs, sponsored by the 
Mothercraft Department of the city schools, 
were held in Tulsa, February 24. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg and Anna E. Richardson 
were special out-of-state speakers. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Asa 
project in child care, the home economics 
department conducted a nursery for “Ro- 
tary children” during the state Rotary 
convention in Chickasha. . Children slept 
and had meals in the nursery. 

University of Oklahoma. Omicron Nu, 
Psi Chapter, held a tea at the beginning of 
the semester for all freshmen of the depart- 
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ment. The purpose was to inform them of 
standards for membership to stimulate 
interest in a better quality of work during 
the early years in the university. 


OREGON 


Oregon Agricultural College. Ninety- 
eight men registered for a course in camp 
cookery offered this spring by the foods and 
nutrition department. Men in the schools 
of forestry and engineering find this course 
of practical use during their summer field 
experience, some obtaining positions as 
camp cooks in the forestry service at good 
wages. 

Ava B. Milam, dean of home economics, 
visited colleges and universities in Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington in the interest of 
student work of the Methodist Church. 

The college educational exposition for 
high school students was held February 18, 
19, and 20, and was attended by 668 boys 
and girls from over the state. The home 
economics exhibit portrayed the four years 
of college courses available in home eco- 
nomics education, with a fifth exhibit to 
show the fields of work open to graduates. 
Clothing and millinery displays typical of 
the freshmen year courses were shown by 
student mannequins in a model ready-to- 
wear shop. Labor-saving devices, market- 
ing, salad demonstrations, and 25 cheese 
dishes formed the basis of the sophomore 
year display. Students prepared the cheese 
dishes and gave demonstrations while 
interested high school students looked on. 
Rats on different diets showed the advantages 
of nutritious foods. Contrasts between good 
school lunches and the use of food “trash” 
was illustrated. Junior year students told 
curious visitors health fortunes, weighing 
and measuring to determine those who were 
overweight and underweight. Making a 
hospital bed in the home nursing laboratory 
was one phase in home nursing. Visitors 
were conducted to the child care laboratory 
to view illustrations of work conducted 
with small children. Carefully-selected 
books for children were exhibited also. A 
feature of the institutional work}was the 
colonial tea room which served guests in 
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the afternoon. ‘The fields of work after grad- 
uation were displayed in a series of seven 
booths with paths leading from a miniature 
picture of the Home Economics Building 
to the home, child training, extension, 
teaching, institutional management, clothing 
and textiles, and foods. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual spring luncheon meeting 
was held in May, with Carrie A. Lyford of 
the University of New Hampshire as speaker. 
Recently Mrs. Schuyler F. Herron, director 
of the Home Information Center, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, addressed the Association 
on “Better Homes” problems. At this 
meeting the Pawtucket home economics 
teachers served refreshments. In June the 
home economics faculty of Rhode Island 
State College will entertain the Association 
for an all-day Saturday meeting. 

Rhode Island State College. “Better 
Homes Week” was observed at the college 
by inviting groups of women from neighbor- 
ing communities to the home management 
house as special guests on different after- 
noons. ‘Tea was served and the house was 
open for inspection from cellar to garret. 
Different members of the faculty acted as 
hostesses. 

The senior class in vocational education 
under the supervision of Grace C. Whaley 
has started a new problem in teacher train- 
ing at the Neighborhood Cottage in East 
Greenwich. The building is a gift of a 
woman in the community and there are 
classes in foods and health and hygiene for 
the school children who come to the com- 
munity house. Next to the new community 
house is a five-room cottage in which the 
work started several years ago. The senior 
class in interior decoration at the college 
has taken as a practical problem the re- 
finishing, decorating, and furnishing of this 
house, which is typical for the neighborhood. 
The class goes to the cottage at least once a 
week with their instructor, Mrs. Lillian 
Peppard, where they meet groups of neigh- 
borhood women who carry out the work 
planned by the class during the week. In 
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the evenings the men come in to do their 
share by filling cracks in the plastering or by 
carpentry. Boys have helped by filling 
cracks in floors and removing old paint 
from chairs and tables. Mabel Eldred, 
head of the art department at the college, 
is working out the necessary color schemes. 
Although the project is only a few weeks 
old, twelve houses in the immediate vicinity 
are already being repaired according to 
information gained at the cottage. Old 
furniture is being refinished, curtains 
made, and rugs are being braided for the 
little house by the enthusiastic neighborhood 
women. The house is located in one of the 
poorest sections and is to be used as a club 
room and meeting place for the people living 
there. It is also serving as a demonstration 
house for “Better Homes Week,” a practical 
problem for the senior class in interior 
decoration, and as a classroom for student 
teachers and their groups of children. 

Ruth Curran has accepted a position with 
the home service department of the Provi- 
dence Gas Company. 

Pawtucket. The graduation exercises of 
the home economics evening classes included 
an exhibit of the work of the sewing and 
millinery classes. There were 45 graduates 
from the two-year courses in foods, clothing, 
and millinery. Eighty-six women finished 
the 24-week course with perfect attendance 
records. 

Providence. One of the evening school 
classes in elementary cooking gave an exhibit 
of its work in the domestic science laboratory. 
The class is made up of stenographers, 
factory girls, and high school teachers whose 
ages range from fifteen to thirty and who 
expect soon to be making homes of their 
own. The girls planned the exhibit them- 
selves. They divided into groups, each 
choosing a project based on previous class 
work, and arranging its exhibit in one of the 
unit kitchens into which the laboratory is 
divided. One group had a “Bakery” with 
cakes, biscuits, breads, and muffins of 
different kinds. Another showed salads, 
while a third group had candies packed 
professionally in gift boxes. The project 
which attracted the most attention was a 
table set with a St. Patrick’s luncheon. 
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Refreshments were served very correctly 
and charmingly. The parents and friends 
were much interested and it is hoped the 
girls will come back next year for advanced 
work, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held in 
Greenville on March 24 and 25 with the 
South Carolina Teachers Association. Agnes 
Ellen Harris spoke on “Home economics 
and the advancing South.” Dr. G. Croft 
Williams of the University of South Carolina 
made an address at the Thursday luncheon 
on “Social problems of the home.” The 
meeting was in charge of the president, 
Blanche Tarrant, whose report showed the 
progress made by the Association during 
the year. A strong appeal for the affiliation 
of student clubs was made by Stella Steele 
of Winthrop College. Minnie Floyd re- 
ported on the Minneapolis meeting. Mary 
E. Frayser, in charge of research under the 
Purnell Act, gave some interesting facts she 
had found in the state while working on her 
project, “Leisure time in the rural home.” 
Minnie Macfeat spoke on “Child care and 
training in the home economics program.”’ 
Plans were made for the South Carolina 
Home Economics Association to join the 
fourteen southern states in acting as hostesses 
at the mecting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Asheville, June 
21 to 24. Officers elected for the year were: 
President, Meta DeLoach, Columbia; vice- 
president, Frances Williams; secretary- 
treasurer, Tabitha Stribling, Columbia; 
councilor, Blanche Tarrant; alternate, Lonnie 
I. Landrum. 

Winthrop College. ‘The only affiliated 
student home economics club in South 
Carolina is the Ellen H. Richards Club of 
Winthrop College, which has a membership 
of 140 students. Its outstanding work is 
for a loan fund for seniors. The total 
amount loaned each year is between two and 
three hundred dollars, the maximum amount 
allowed to one girl being fifty dollars, to be 
paid back without interest by the end of one 
year. The club expects to be well repre- 
sented at the Asheville meeting. Though 
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not directly affiliated with any foreign 
association, it has been sending literature 
and other materials to former members now 
teaching in foreign lands. The big plan 
for the future is to help organize more of 
these clubs throughout the state. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Associaticn. 
The sixth annual meeting was held in Nash- 
ville at the Hermitage Hotel on April 15. 
Speakers on the morning program included 
Jessie Harris, University of Tennessee, on 
“The home project,’ Mary Gaut, Peabody 
Demonstration School, “Related art in 
home economics,” Lula Tunison “Back to 
Minneapolis,” and Cara Harris, “On to 
Asheville.” In the afternoon Marie White 
discussed the relation of the supervisor and 
the home economics worker, Nellie Crooks 
“Some new things in textiles,” and Alice 
Edwards the American Home Economics 
Association. 

University of Tennessee. A plan has 
been worked out for a master’s degree in 
home economics to be given for work at 
summer sessions. Students at the summer 
session of 1927 will be encouraged to attend 
the American Home Economics Association 
meeting in Asheville, by allowing attendance 
there to be substituted for class work. 


Vocational Education Conference. The 
tenth annual conference of the twelve 
southern states was held at San Antonio, 
March 28 to April 2, with about one hundred 
in attendance. The home economics con- 
ference was conducted by Edith Thomas, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
assisted by Adelaide S. Baylor. On the 
program were Anna E. Richardson, American 
Home Economics Association; Dr. M. S. 
Handman, University of Texas; Dr. Brad- 
ford Knapp, president of Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural College; and Honorable S. M. N. 
Marrs, state superintendent of public 
instruction in Texas. 

The entertainment was planned as a 
celebration of the tenth year of vocational 
education work. For local color there was 
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a Mexican supper with red hot food and 
Mexican dances and songs, dignified by the 
presence of the Mexican consul Alexander 
Carillo. The banquet program and decora- 
tions carried out the theme of an old-time 
Texas round-up, with fiddlers, a square 
dance with a caller, and cowboy songs sung 
by the Texas University Glee Club in cow- 
boy costumes by the campfire. The favors 
were miniature longhorn steers, rain barrels, 
and the six flags which have flown over 
Texas. The food served was all produced 
in Texas, even the salt and sugar. The 
vegetables and fruits were grown and do- 
nated by vocational agriculture boys of 
South Texas. The tables were decorated 
with Texas wild flowers. 

University of Texas. At the close of the 
Southern Regional Conference for Voca- 
tional Education the state supervisors of 
home economics and directors of teacher 
training. visited the University to see the 
nursery school recently established in the 
division of child care and training. Anna 
Richardson, field worker in child develop- 
ment and parental education of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, Ida 
Anders, state supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion in Florida, and Blanche Shaffcr of the 
North Carolina College for Women remained 
over a day to observe the nursery in opera- 
tion. The girls in the Home Economics 
Club had Miss Richardson and Miss Anders 
as honor guests at dinner. In the evening 
Miss Richardson, who was formerly on the 
home economics faculty here, spoke to a 
group of fathers and mothers at the nursery 
on the importance of the preschool period 
in the development of the child. 

College of Industrial Arts. Margaret 
Gleason, dean of home economics, Greta 
Smith and Clara Tucker, supervisors of 
practice teaching in the vocational classes, 
attended the Vocational Conference in 
San Antonio. 

Adelaide S. Baylor, federal supervisor of 
home economics education, and Lillian 
Peek, state supervisor of home economics, 
spent a day in visiting the vocational work 
at the college and at the city high school 
where the practice teaching is done. 
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Another distinguished visitor on the 


campus just before the National Education 
Association met in Dallas was Mrs. Mary 
Schenck Woolman of Boston. Mrs. Wool- 
man gave a talk in the auditorium and 
attended a number of social affairs in her 
honor. 

Mabel Potter recently addressed the 
quarterly meeting of the County Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Henrietta, Texas, on 
vocational education. She also gave a talk 
on training children in healthful food habits 
at the home economics section of the City 
Federation of Clubs at Gainesville. 

West Texas State Teachers College. 
The Home Economics Club is meeting the 
expense connected with the installation of a 
Kappa Omicron Phi chapter in the college. 
The Club has also contributed to the Ellen 
H. Richards Fund. On February 22 the 
Club entertained the lady faculty members 
with a costume dance at which Martha and 
George mingled with characters from history, 
fairy tale, and fable, and with representa- 
tives of various nations. 

Texas Technological College. ‘Ihe de- 
sign department of the School of Home 
Economics is arranging an exhibit for each 
term of the college year. In December, 
that took the form of a collection of 30 Medici 
prints. The sale of a few of these paid for 
the rental and express charges. In Febru- 
ary there were on display fifteen selections 
of Newcomb embroideries, a large collection 
of Italian linens, and real laces owned by 
the department or lent by friends. In the 
spring term, there was an exhibit of Ameri- 
can pottery with a few pieces of Wedgewood 
and Royal Doulton lent by friends. The 
class in home furnishings demonstrated 
suitable flower arrangements. 

The Home Economics Club has earned 
one hundred dollars for the student loan 
fund this year by means of a sale. To raise 
its quota for the Ellen H. Richards Fund, 
the Club plans to give each member fifty 
cents from the Club treasury, which she is 
to use for one month in one or more schemes 
of her own, multiplying it as many times as 
possible. 

The Home demonstration clubs from 
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Lynn, Lubbock, and Lockney counties were 
guests of the College on April 12. The 
visitors were shown the interesting features 
of the schools of engineering, agriculture, 
and home economics, and tea was served by 
the foods and cookery department. 

On April 18 and 19 Eloise Berry, assistant 
director of home economics education, held 
a conference for the home economics teachers 
of Lubbock and the nearby towns. Four- 
teen high school teachers attended. 

The textile engineering department is 
offering a course in textile testing and manu- 
facture primarily for home economics 
students majoring in clothing and textiles. 
The course includes tests for the fiber, 
count, strength, uniformity, moisture, twist, 
contraction, and defects of yarns and cloth 
tests for ascertaining the weave, counts, reed, 
pick and ends per inch, weight, contraction, 
moisture, elasticity, and strength, in addi- 
tion to lectures on processes of manufacture. 

The Pan Hellenic Club of the City of 
Lubbock has established an annual award 
to be given to the student in the school of 
home economics who makes the highest 
general average in all her college work. For 
the year 1926-27 the award is twenty-five 
dollars. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Western Section. A meeting was 
held in Seattle, March 26, at the Washington 
Hotel. Dr. Cassius Hofrichter of Seattle 
spoke on diet in disease, Vera Child of 
Seattle on interior decoration, and Miss 
McAssey of the University of Washington 
on psychology of dress. About 100 were 
present. 

State College of Washington. Edna I. 
Avery is conducting a class study in the 
qualities of the standard brands of sheeting 
and the amount of weighting in different 
silks. 

University of Washington. Professor 
Effie I. Raitt was a speaker at the general 
meeting held in March at the King Edward 
High School, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
in the interest of raising an endowment fund 
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for a chair of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

Jennie Rowntree has been granted a 
leave of absence to study at the University 
of Iowa as holder of a fellowship from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund for re- 
search in child development. 

Hazel Rennoe, who holds the Bon Marche 
Fellowship this year, has received an ap- 
pointment to the faculty of Milwaukee- 
Downer College. 

Grace G. Denny is on a leave of absence 
for six months of travel and study in Europe. 

Mrs. Virginia Cunningham Patty will 
teach again in the summer session at the 
University of Chicago. 

Florence Bateson, formerly dispensary 
dietitian at Johns Hopkins Hospital, has 
been promoted to the position of administra- 
tive dietitian. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. At the Albany 
County Round-up of Farmers and Ranchers 
held April 7 and 8 at the University Stock 
Farm, Edith Grundmeier gave a demonstra- 
tion of bread making with Wyoming flours. 
Miss Grundmeier is the home economics 
research worker under the Purnell Act. 

Opportunity for the observation of chil- 
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dren was offered during the spring quarter. 
One morning each week a few children were 
gathered together in the apartment of the 
instructor, Mrs, Marguerite L. Corkhill, 
and the senior g'rls watched them, prepared 
the noon lunch for them, and helped in other 
ways much asina nursery school. They also 
had an opportunity of observing in the city 
kindergarten. 

Agnes Brightman, graduate of Oregon 
Agricultural College in 1925, has been 
appointed county home demonstration agent 
of Sheridan County. 

Evangeline Jennings, formerly county 
home demonstration agent for Sheridan 
County, has been appointed to succeed 
Mrs. Luella Mortensen as food and nutri- 
tion specialist in the extension service. 
Mrs. Mortensen has resigned to become a 
practical homemaker. 

Florence Fallgatter, newly appointed 
federal agent for vocational educatica, 
spent March 19 to 24 visiting the teacher- 
training institution, the state department 
of education, and one of the vocational 
departments in the state of Wyoming. 

The Home Economics Club was hostess 
at a tea and exhibit during the annual high 
school tournament week, hoping to interest 
some of the high school girls in the home 
economics work at the University. 
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